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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


its present meeting printed in pamphlet or book form, by 
some reliable institution, which will at once produce it and 
deliver it to the officers of the association ina form and style 
befitting the dignity of the association. The pamphlet dis- 
tributed this year was an insult to the association, and was 
issued entirely too late to benefit it. 








jf orem has been some talk with regard to giving Sunday 
afternoon concerts in Central Park. This discussion is 
| well-timed, seeing that the season has only just set in. Of 
| course, there are always a number of narrow-minded re- 
| ligious persons who make an outcry whenever so rational a 
scheme is broached, but it is high time that the will and 
pleasure of the many should be consulted. Philadelphia has 
outstripped New York in this respect, for concerts are now 
given in Fairmount Park by a good-sized band every Sunday 
| afternoon. There are a number of people who cannot well 
| attend even the Saturday afternoon concerts that occur in 
Central Park, but who would readily patronize Sunday after- 
noon concerts, and this, it is to be hoped, will soon bea 


feature of New York city life. 
— 
LONDON contemporary writes: “ It is curious to note 
A that the star vocalist system seems to be more and 
more on the wane, while performances of great works, ren- 
dered by artists of acknowledged merit, are increasingly 
patronized. This is as it should be: great singers should 
| be heard in great music.”” THE MUSICAL COURIER has not 
ceased to denounce steadfastly the iniquitous “star” system 
which from the beginning of each opera season saps the 
foundation upon which the succeeding representations rest, 
| and makes it impossible for a satisfactory exsemd/e to be at- 
| tained. The “star” vocalist is absolutely the enemy of 
perfect operatic performances, for a “star” vocalist cannot 
be paid the price demanded, even by the most liberal man- 
ager, if he also desires to engage a complete ensemd/e as 
well. For the sum one “star” costs, several first-class art- 
ists can be engaged, and these tell in every representation. 


T one now proposes that when English opera is given it 
| should be really what its name implies. That is, every opera 
| in the repertoire should be written and composed in English 
| and performed by English artists, even to the conductor. 
| There must be no “adaptations,” according to this true 
lover of English opera, and every new addition to the reper- 
| toire should be the composition of an English musician. 
Although such a proposition may seem strained when read 
at first, there is something in it if the scheme is only pos- 
| sible. German opera should literally mean German opera, 
not one embracing a number of Italian, French or English 
works translated into and represented in German; and so 
Italian opera should literally mean Italian opera, and so with 
French, English or American opera. A fixed name should 


| have a special not a varied signification. 





HINGS are apt to be carried to extremes at times. Some 
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INALLY the absorbing question is declared to be set- 
F tled as to who is to be the manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House for next season. According to Sunday's reports, 
| the contract between the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Mr. Gye, the impresario of Covent Garden 
| Theatre, London, has been signed. The confirmation of 
| this news would be received here with much satisfaction, 
for Mr. Gye is an operatic manager of great experience, and 
| has all the facilities whereby to give a most successful sea- 
|son of operatic representations. The public might then 
look forward to brilliant doings the coming winter at the 
“big brewery” (as Colonel Mapleson designated the new 
opera-house), with the hope that the repertoire would be as 
| extensive as the performances would be complete. 


NATIONAL ASSOC/A- | 
l 
| 
I. hope that the annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
W National Association, which will take place this | 


has been suggested that the King of Bavaria, by his in- 
sisting upon going to the theatre alone, gets rid of all 
late-comers, entr!-act outgoers, talkative theatre parties, 
whispering lovers, argumentative partisans, big hats and 
| other nuisances. No doubt the person who gave vent to his 
anger in something like the above words has had his soul 
vexed when at the opera by the persistent talking of those 
around him, as also by those who, failing to become inter- 
ested in the performance, and understanding very little of 
what is going on, do not hesitate to do many things calcu- 


lated to exasperate quiet and intelligent listeners around 


them. There really are needed some strict rules whereby 


violations of propriety by ill-mannered persons may be 
| squelched as soon they have become perceptibly annoying 


to well-behaved people. 





ANTED—FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 

competent Band Musicians. Apply to Superintendent 

General Recruiting Service, Army Building, New York City, 
or in person or by letter to the nearest recruiting officer. 
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THE RACON 


NST EBERHARD, whom the Grand Conser- 





E R 

vatory of Music distinguishes from the rest of the world 
by the title of ‘‘ Doctor of Music,” has been given a complimen- 
tary dinner at the Hotel Monico. 

Congratulations of all sizes were poured in upon the honored 
guest of the evening. He was hailed as an organizer. 











One reckless panegyrist said that Mr. Eberhard had established 
a school which rendered it unncessary for anybody to go to Eu- 
rope any more for a musical education. It was even hinted that 
anyone who should now think of going abroad to learn anything 
in the line of music would bea traitor to the United States of 
America. 

Mr. Eberhard’s struggles and final success were ‘‘ pointed to 
with pride” by an admirer. I suppose the ‘‘ struggles” referred 
to his career as a lobbyist at Albany in getting through the bill 
which authorized him to continue a school as a check on the emi- 
gration of pupils in music from this country. The ‘struggles ” 
may have borne upon Mr. Eberhard’s career as a ‘‘tooter”™ in 
music. 

The ‘‘ success” could only mean one thing—the degree of 
D.—M. Beatty, a famous organ-grinder, was also successful— 
until somebody examined his authorities, 7. ¢., his references, or 
rather, his preferences. 

Getting the degree of D.—M. is undoubtedly a successful 
scheme, as when one man treads on another man’s toes. 

I am informed that the Grand Conservatory of Music will con- 
fer this order of ‘‘success” upon George W. Morgan next. If 
this institution has the authority to give the sheep-skin to one 
person, it has to another. I therefore propose that the Grand 
Conservatory shall assemble itself together and confer the degree 
on the organ-grinder in Union square. He is a faithful worker 
and has passed through fearful ‘‘struggles.”” He-has made a 
“success ” of ‘* Blue Violets,” and ‘‘See That My Grave is Kept 
Green.’" So much has he impressed me at times that I have 
wished that I might keep his grave green. 

The organ-grinder’s monkey should not be forgotten. He 
certainly deserves a degree. He, too, has passed through many 
‘* struggles ""—passing around the hat. He, too, has been 
**success""—in the shape of a little red hat. A 


crowned with 
sheep-skin could readily be substituted for that. 

The cornet fiend should not be passed by. If any man deserves 
the degree of D.— M., it is Levy. He assuredly has experi- 
enced terrific ‘‘ struggles.” Any one who has watched him grow 
red in the face at the front end of his horn must confess that 
Levy, too, has had his ‘‘successes.” His greatest triumph took 
effect in Macon, Ga. The ladies of that town should petition La 
Grande Conservatoire de Musique to put a sheep-skin around 
Levy's head. 

There is one class of individuals which has encountered the 
most exasperating series of ‘‘struggles” in existence. This is 
the genus tom-cat, which inhabits rear yards and roofs. These 
music-makers have been abused with boot-jacks and epithets. 
They have already had the full effect of various degrees of 
D.—M.’s in all languages. The Conservatory of Music should 
recognize this fact by endowing them authoritatively with the de- 
gree in full blast and in capitals. 

I suggest a way whereby anybody in want of the degree of 
D. M. cansecure one. Let the Conservatory of Music attach a 
department to itself, to be known as the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Then let it imitate that foreign corporation by laying in a 
stock of sheep-skins, and selling them off to those who can afford 
to buy them. If the Conservatory can confer a degree without 
an examination in one case, it might as well ‘‘go the whole 
figure,” and go into the peddling business at once. Its degrees 
will be worth as much in the one case as in the other. 

Let the Conservatory establish a professorship of the calliope. 
and throw in D. M. with it. Let the man who runs a fog-horn 
come under the sheep-skin also. Bass-drum players are especially 
entitled to the degree. 

N.B.—I have myself bought up all the sheep-skins in the mar- 
ket, and I will sell them to the Conservatory at a reasonable price 
-—400 per cent. profit. 


——The regular season at Koster & Bial’s Concert Hall 
is closed. During the summer, part of the hall will be opened 
for concerts, under the direction of Theodore Hoch, the cornetist 
The management announce that the next regular season at this 
place of amusement will be opened on August 18, with an entirely 
new and original entertainment. 
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Opera-Plot Sonnets. 


VII. 





‘**LA FAvorITA.” 
Fernando tires of loafing 2 a monk 
And leaves the cloister for a Spanish maid, 
Joins the King’s army, and, in steel arrayed, 
Thrashes the Moors when sober or when drunk. 
The King, who has admired his valiant spunk, 
Cries, ‘‘ What'l yer take? Command and be obeyed!” 
And he, who should for stupidness be flayed, 
Asks for his concubine, just like a lunk. 
The King agrees, because the girl is wild, 
But gay Fernando finds out all the truth, 
And raises Cain, and everyone’s alarms, 
Then to his cloister goes, where the defiled 
Poor Leonora follows him, forsooth, 
And gently turns her toes up in his arms 


VITI. 


** L’APRICAINE.” 


Vasco is short of ‘funds to hire a boat 
To sail around the Cape new !ands to find, 
And being refused at home he speaks his mind 
And so they dump him in a cell remote. 
Here the soprano fans his beerless throat, 
Singing him negro tunes of every kind, 
And finally the King, now well inclined, 
Grants him permission on the seas to float 
Wrecked with Se/i4a on a savage strand, 
He is about to perish by the ax, 
When he is rescued from her hideous blacks, 
And for reward he offers her his hand ; 
But, as he leaves her for a three-weeks’ spree, 
She lets her ghost glide up a upas tree ! 
—Cupip JONEs. 
The People’s Song (Volkslied) and the 
Song-Writers of Germany.” 





By FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 





(Continued.) 

HE Troubadours first arose in Florence, France, 
and consisted mostly of people of rank or of the higher 
classes, the name Minnesangers being applied to them, from their 
songs being principally of love—minne being an old German 
word for love. Perhaps, the most celebrated of these was Thi- 
baut, King of Navarre, who was born in 1201 and died in 1254. 

Of his poetry and music, specimens have been presecved. 

Through an unhappy love for Queen Bianca, of Castile, he was 
led to seek solace in poetry and song. 

On comparing his melodies with those of the monkish com- 
posers, we shall fine them separated by a vast difference and may 
easily perceive their great superiority of beauty, easy flow and 
truth and depth of musical expression. 

Like the People’s Songs, they emphasized the melodic side of 
music, and like them appealed to the hearts of mankind by their 
adaptability to the expression of the joys and sorrows which ‘each 


could feel. 

One point they had incommon with the People’s Songs—the en- 
deavor to give expression to sentiment by the employment of 
tone, and in that they were entirely different from the productions 
of the monks who cared less for sentiment than for science. 

The songs of the Troubadours, which at first were distinguished 
by the expression of sentiment, soon degenerated into artificial | 
forms, distinguished more by delicacy of expression than fer- 
vency of thought. The Troubadours, as well as the earlier Trou- 
reres, held their ‘‘ courts of love,” presided over by some fair 
and noble lady. To these courts were brought for decision vari- 
ous cases of love and gallantry. Some of these cases have been 
recorded and are preserved to us. I will cite a single one, to 
show how absurd and childish was their character: An action 
was brought by the plaintiff against the defendant for having 
pricked him with a pin while she was giving him a kiss. The 
defendant denied ever having given the plaintiff a kiss, but, on 
the contrary, said that the plaintiff had taken it; and she said 
that the wound, if any, happened only by mischance and acci- 
dent. 

Certificates from several surgeons were produced, testifying to 
the nature and extent of the injury, and the court sentenced the 
defendant to kiss the wound at all reasonable times until it was 
healed—and to find linen for plasters. 

The movement initiated by the Troubadours spread quickly 
through France and into Germany, whose most famous poets of 
this age were Wolfram, Walther, Heinrich von Ofendingen and 
Gottfried von Strasburg. 

But at last the poetic spirit degenerated and the Minnesingers 
gave place to the Meistersingers, a guild of artizans and trades- 
men who cultivated poetry and song. 

One of the most famous of these societies was at Nuremberg, | 
which boasted among its members Hans Sachs, the poet-cobbler, 
who wrote more than 6,000 pieces between the years 1514 and 
1567, 4,200 mastersongs, 208 comedies, 1,700 comic tales, and | 
73 miscellaneous lyrics, forming thirty-four folio volumes of 
MSS., three of which have been published. 

But the music and poetry of the Meistersingers soon degener- 


| 





* Copyright 1884, by Frederic Grant Gleason. | 


| only in the light of its tragic end. 


ated through the establishment of many arbitrary rules, which 
crushed out the last vestige of inspiration. 


| Letters,” the ‘‘ Quick Melody of the Plough,” the ‘‘ Long Tail 
| of the Swallow,” and the ‘‘ Long, Double Harmony of the 
| Dove.” 


Yet the Society of the Mastersingers did a good work ‘‘ in 
preserving the recollections of antiquity” and keeping alive 
among the people an interest in melody and rhythm. 

From the songs of the Troubadours arose a still more artistic 
form in their application to the requirements of the stage in the 
shape of operas, which were simply plays interspersed with bal- 
| lads and short pieces of music in the favorite style. One of the 
| first of those who attempted this form of writing was Adam de la 

Hale, a musician of the Court of Provence, whose works met with 
| quick appreciation among his countrymen. One of the most 
celebrated of these was called ‘‘ Robin and Marion,” and is still 
It is quite a curiosity and the music is very melo- 
Of course, it 





in existence. 
dious and pleasing, astonishingly so for that age. 
bears but a slight resemblance to the opera of the present day, 


| yet it was one of the germs from which the great dramatic works 


which now bear the name have been gradually evolved. These 
works deserve especial mention in this connection, from the 
music being of the same order as that of the People’s Songs, and 
calculated to appeal to the popular feeling. 

With the Troubadours and Meisterséngers ended music as prac- 
tised by the nation. Henceforth the art was in the hands of a 
few. 

Of course the creation of simple songs, or their adoption by the 
people, went on, and still goes on, but the process is now con- 
fined mostly to the adoption by them of such melodies, simple in 
design, as may easily be carried in the memory of the compara- 
tively unmusical, and of these the harmonic element must ever be 
of the plainest description. 

Few songs now take their rise from the people, as _ they did in 
the earlier ages of the art. 

The Troubadour’s music was pre-eminently that of melody— 
harmony holding a very secondary place ; indeed. only being em- 
ployed in its simplest forms. Its existence was by sufferance, 
and it was always entirely subordinated to the melody, for which 
it formed a foundation. Such a thing as an art-work, in which 
both elements should have an equal value, was for many years 
undreamed of. 

And now we must take leave of the earlier forms of song. The 
continuation of its history is to be found in the song-writings of 
various composers, among whom stand as giants Franz Schubert, 
Robert Schumann and Robert Franz, and to these names might 
be added that of Franz Liszt, who, though he has written com- 
paratively few songs, has yet produced works of extraordinary 
value in this field. Forexample, the intensely dramatic ballad, 
‘*The King of Thule,” and delicately poetic setting of Heine's 
famous poems in two verses, ‘‘ Thou art like a flow’ret.” 

Schubert, at his death, which occurred in 1829, had composed 
upward of 600 songs of all descriptions. Such was the ease with 
which he wrote that, had he lived, it may almost be said that he 
would have set to music every suitable poem in the whole range 
of German literature. In the choice of his subjects he was not 
very particular, almost anything which could reasonably be util- 
ized for a song was willingly set to music. Some of them were 
written under peculiar circumstances. 

For instance, one Sunday during the summer of 1826, Schubert 
with several friends was strolling along through Wihring, one of 
the suburbs of Vienna, which contains the celebrated Wiahringer 
Kirchhof, or churchyard, where both Beethoven and Schubert are 
now buried, when he saw a friend sitting in the garden of the 
tavern “ Zum Biersack.” The friend was looking at a small 
book of poems. Schubert examined it, and while turning over 
the leaves, suddenly exclaimed : ‘‘ Such a lovely melody has just 
come into my head—if I but had a sheet of music paper with 
me.” His friend Déppler drew some music-lines on the back of 
a bill of fare, and in the midst of the noise of fiddlers, skittle- 
players, and waiters running about, Schubert composed his lovely 
** Stdndchen.” 

The song which first established his reputation as a song 
writer is the ‘‘ Erl King,’ 
noon and sung the same evening, Though it was destined to be 
the solid foundation of Schubert's popularity some six years 


| later, and is viewed as one of the most remarkable productions 


of his genius, it is still open to severe criticism. The terrible 
climax so overshadowed to Schubert the rest of the poem that it 
has colored his whole setting of the work, causing him to view it 
Yet his works are so purely 
musical that they will probably remain like those of Beethoven, 
and bid defiance to the changes of time and fashion. 

Schumann was the next who gave to the world a series of 
deathless songs. The most remarkable of these are the cycles of 
songs entitled ‘‘Woman’s Life and Love,” and the ‘* Poet’s 
Love.” 
character from those of Schubert. In them the pianoforte is 
treated less as a subordinate, more as an equal with the voice. 
The conception, too, is deeper, and enters more perfectly into the 
dramatic spirit of the poem. 

With Schubert, melody was the first thing ; his works are thor- 
oughly lyrical, while with Schumann the dramatic element holds 
the first place. His songs were inspired by his passion for Clara 


| Wieck, who became Madame Schumann, and many of them are 


unmistakably the expression of his own feeling, and show the in- 
tensity of his nature. 


Some of the names | maining representative of this trio of bards. 
of their melodies are curious enough, for example, the ‘‘ Melody | devoted for the most part to the composition of songs, approach- 
of the File,’” the ‘‘ Melody of Praise,” the ‘‘ Tender Melody of ing his text in a manner widely different from either Schubert or 


| can only receive the merest outline here, and it 


| Apollo Theatre. 


’ which was written in a single after- | 
| the composition of Isidoro Fernandez. 


| gained the prize offered by the publisher, Sonzogno. 


In the songs of this master we find a very different | 


We come finally to the name of Robert Franz as the sole re- 
His life has been 


| Schumann. 
| He seems to view his subjects from a philosophical standpoint 
| carefully analyzing the chosen text, determining the points to be 
illustrated in tone, and with this knowledge gained, he carefully 
| transfers the contents of the whole poem to the music 
| Indeed, the three writers may be characterized thus 
caught the principal ideas of his subject and treated them lyri- 
cally, wherein melody takes the first place; Schumann seized the, 
most salient points for dramatic expression by means of richer 
harmonic designs, and a melody more declamatory in character ; 
Franz treats his subject always from an intellectual standpoint, 
combining both methods of treatment according to the exigencies 
of the case under consideration. 

The story of the achievements of these heroes of song-writing 
is impossible to 


Schubert 


more than mention the names of Mendelssohn, Roff, Jensen, 
Grieg and Rubinstein, each of whom has done much toward as- 
sisting the growth of German song. 

Far above these stand the three great song-writers who have 
brought song to perfection, which seems to leave little or nothing 
unrealized in the expression of human passion in lyric form 

(To be Continued 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


** Nebuchadnezzar,”” a new oratorio, Parry, 


by Dr. 
will be produced at the Liverpool meeting of the National Eis- 
teddfod. 


Tournié, the tenor, has made a successful debut as 
Shakespeare in M. Ambroise Thomas's ‘* Songe d’une Nuit d’eté,” 
at the Teatro San Carlo, Lisbon. 

.A new operetta, “ Hatmanul Baltag,” has just been 
presented with a fair degree of success at the National Theatre, 
Bucharest. C. Candella is the composer. 

The Berlin Boersen-Courtier says that Director 
Neumann is organizing plans for giving German opera in America 


next season, but we do not credit the news. 

It has now been practically decided that the re- 
formed Henry Leslie’s Choir, of London, shall be disbanded 
Various reasons have hastened a consummation sooner or later 
inevitable. 

.... The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has been engaged 
as orchestra of the new Philharmonic Society in that capital. 
During the summer it gives concerts at the Flora-Etablissement, 
Charlottenburg. 

.... The Rhenish Festival 


As the year 


of next year is to be held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. will be the bi-centenary of the 
births of Bach and Hiandel, the first two days will be devoted to 
the works of those composers. 


will be selected from the works of Liszt. 


The programme of the third day 


.... The superintendent of the Bayreuth festivals has re- 
ceived from an unknown source a large sum for the purchase of 
1,000 tickets for the coming ‘‘ Parsifal” performances. They are 
to be distributed at his discretion. This will give many admirers 
of Wagner an opportunity to hear ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

. The manager of the Paris Opera has just discovered 
in the archives of that institution the original score of Meyerbeer’s 
opera, *‘ Les Huguenots,” by which it seems Scribe first intended 
to bring on the stage the Queen Dowager, Catherine de 
in Proprid persond, to urge the Roman Catholics to the massacre 


Medicis, 


in the scene of the Benediction of the swords on the night of 
St. Bartholomew. The Queen was suppressed by the censors, 
and with it a scene for soprano, recently discovered, was elimi- 
nated, Catherine being replaced by St. Bris. 

....Two new zarzuelas have just been jperformed at 
Madrid. One, *‘ El Consejo de la diez,” was represented at the 
It is a posthumous work by the popular com- 
poser, Cristobal Oudrid, who died in 1877. 
at the Martin Theatre, is entitled ‘‘ De Inspector a Emperador,” 
received. 


The? second, given 


It was well 
On the same evening were represented§ at the Manzoni Theatre, 
Milan, two short operas in one act, the successful works which 
The first, 
‘‘Anna e Gualberto,” is by Luigi Mapelli; the second by M. 
Zuelli. Both were well received, especially that of 3M. Zuelli. 

.... When the new opera “ Lauriana” was produced recently 
for the first time at the Lisbon Opera House, the King and Queen 
of Portugal were in mourning for the Princess of Saxony. The eti_ 
quette of courts prevented their royal highnesses from attending, 
and their despair thereat added to their grief at the loss of the 
Princess was like to have overwhelmed them. If Mohammed 
could not go to the mountain, the mountain must come to Mo- 
hammed. And so he brought the opera to their royal highnesses 
—by telephone. Six microphone transmitters were placed about 
the front of the operatic stage in multiple arc. They were 
mounted on lead and soft rubber pedestals to prevent disturbance 
from the vibration of the building. Each transmitter was fed by 
three sets of batteries, which were switched on every twenty 
minutes in succession to keep on the current strength. There were 
receivers at the palace end for the use of the royal family, who 
thus heard the opera from beginning to end.— Scientific Ameri- 


can. 
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MME. NILSSON IN LONDON.—Mme. Nilsson is an- 
ced to make her first appearance in London this season, in 
4 concert to be given there on July 23. There is no certainty of 
er returning here next season 
\ WOMAN ON Patti's Lips.—A woman who kissed 


atti, on the singer's departure for Europe, writes that her lips 


were moderately full and quite soft; her breath was aromatic 
) 1 


vith the last glass of champagne which she had drunk from the 
part 


not at all 


MMi 


g bottle, and her momentary embrace was graceful, though 

demonstrative 

F E!LBERG-LASSEN’S VOICE.—Mme. Feilberg-Las- 

sen 

Paris Conservatory, recently made her début in London. A good 
** Na- 

has endowed her with an organ of good quality and of sin- 


rity, writing for the Musical Standard, says of her 


ture 
gularly extended compass. 
this kind is equal throughout. 
however, careful training has enabled her to maintain a satisfac- 


tory equality of tone through her register. She sings with much 


dramatic power, pathos and taste ; indeed, the artiste is apparent 


n all she does 


CAMILLA UrRso’Ss FUTURE HOME.—Mme. Camilla Ur- 


so, the violiniste, having become tired of traveling, has decided 
to settle down in Boston when she returns from Europe in Au- | 
gust. She will now and then play in public, and will also devote 
yart of her time to teaching a few advanced pupils. She will be 


1s 


a rTeai 
i 4) ACG 


tion to the musical profession of Boston. 


EULEIN MALTEN’S SUCCESS.—Fraulein Therese Mal- 


ten, of Dresden, who two years ago was very successful in the 


rman operas given in London at that time, will not appear 
this season there Herr Franke, it is reported, was not able to 


conclude satisfactory terms with the singer. The roles she ex- 


elle in were Fidelio, / 1, £42 th and Elsa, 
FURORE OVER A DOUBLE-BASS,—Signor Bottesini’s re- 
cent playing in London on his solo instrument, the double- | 
ass, has created a furore. He appeared at the Philharmonic So- 


ety, interpreting his concerto for contra-bass in F sharp minor. 
At its conclusion he was called for four times, but the audience 
would not be satisfied until they heard him again, when 
he played his celebrated variations on ‘‘ Nel cor pit.” 


\NOTHER VIOLIN PLAYER.—Hugo Heerman, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, has just appeared in Edinburgh, Scotland. His 
n playing is referred to as quite remarkable, and his interpre- 
tation of an adagio of Beethoven as having been especially im- 
pressive, which proved him to be a master of a truly noble canta- 
bile. Dexterity in bowing and stopping and facility in taking 
the most difficult intervals, were shown in his performance of a 

lade and polonaise of Vieuxtemps, while he infused great fire 


” by Rubinstein. 


MEDAL.—Mlle. 


mann and Gudehus have been presented with the ‘' Ludwig’s 


ind passion intoa” Melodie 


rHE Lupwiac's Malten, Herren Reich- 


Med Ai ; 


by the King of Bavaria for the part they took in the 


Munich performances of ** Parsifal” before his Majesty. 


Lecocy’s NEW WorRKS.—It will be good news to those 
who adore opera-bouffe to be told that Lecocq is working not only 
on a new buffe opera, libretto by Chivot and Duru, but likewise on 
1 comic opera, libretto by G. Choudeno. Both works are likely 


to find their way over here 
ANOTHER BOOM IN AMERICAN DUCATS.—The report 
has yone the rounds of the press that the heirs of Richard Wag- 


have refused an offer of $250,000 from an American for the 


usive right to perform “ Parsifal.’’ This is more like a pure 


ewspaper invention than many other paragraphs that cause a 
transient sensation, ‘The personality of the ‘‘ American ” seems 
ive been left to the imagination, always a safe proceeding in 
r-fetched inventions 


1ER PUPII “Mr 


ad to receive a young lady or gentleman desirous of pur- 


WANTED Frederic Archer will 


sical studies, with his family at the seaside during the 
hus reads an advertisement which contains over one- 


eighth of the space used by Mr. Archer's entire advertising- 


persuasiveness, after an insertion of now over two 


, 
a tl imns of Mr. Archer's paper, does not seem to 


eco 


i the desired effect, probably on account of the immense 


rculation of that journal, we 


hereby insert it in our columns, 


; 


ng ‘‘the young lady or gentleman” who may desire to 


"> 
ivail themselves of the above opportunity, to address Frederic | 
Archer, care of THe Musica Courier, and we will gladly for- | 
Nat r tters. 
Mr. HENSCHEL’S PLANS.—We met Mr. Georg Henschel 
st week, just before his departure for Europe. He says that | 
vera is completed and will be brought out for the first time 
ston on November 10, but that he will not be present at the 
p rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. He and 
vife have numerous engagements in England, where, they will 
home for at least three or four years to come. 
WHEELING SHEIB IN WHEELING.—Mr. William H. 
She of Wheeling, W. Va., has suddenly become notorious, 
vith the assistance of a lady who objected to Mr. Sheib’s wife, 
and whom he wheeled to the police station. Mrs. Sheib had no 


nity to enter a plea of actual existence, although she was 


port 


Wheeling at the time 





1 singer from Copenhagen, who perfected her studies at the | 


It is rare that the “imére of voices of | 
In Mme. Feilberg-Lassen’s case, | 


\s the announcement, in spite of its extensiveness 
| 


| lives of other great musicians—Gounod, for instance—yet it did 
not prevent them from continuing their good work. Wheel on, 
Sheib! 

| SAINT-SAENS NOT COMING.—Henry Wolfsohn, the man- 
ager, has received a cablegram from M. Ovide Musin, the violin- 
ist, stating that M. Camille Saint-Saéns, the well-known com- 

poser, organist, pianist and conductor, will not visit America the 

coming season. 

ANOTHER DOCTOR OF Music.—Yale College conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Music on Dudley Buck on Wednesday 
last. This distinction is due to Mr. Buck on general grounds, 
but, we would ask, before what tribunal, which is authoritative, 
did Dudley Buck pass an examination that entitled him to the 
Matters of such importance should be regular. 


degree ? 
A HUNGARIAN ALLIANCE.—Mr. Francis Korbay and 
Mlle. llonka von Ravasz, two Hungarian artists, who have ap- 


| peared frequently, both publicly and privately, were married last 
Thursday. Hungarian rhapsodies are now in order. 

EUROPEAN MUSICAL JOURNALS PLEASE NOTICE.— 
We wish to secure the address of Mlle. 
| violiniste, now playing in Continental Europe. 
THE MusIcAL CourIER, 
Fourteenth street, New York. 


Fernande Tedeska. the 
Please send ad- 


| dress to the office of No. 25 East 


WHICH IS THE LION ?—M. Peru, a Parisian pianist, has 
hit upon something new. He has undertaken, on a bet, to play 
the piano in the lion’s cage in a menagerie, and he loses his bet 
if he betrays any token of agitation or loss of his customary 
sang froid. It is said that while M. Peru is performing his selec- 
tions, the lions will be put through their exercises by their keeper. 
Should he succeed, he will undoubtedly be lionized. 

Miss VAN BUREN IN LEAVENWORTH.—The talented 
pupil of the late Mme. Rudersdorff, Miss Nettie Van Buren, will 
instruct a class of vocal pupils in Leavenworth, Kan., during the 
| summer. She teaches the Rudersdorff method of singing, and is 
acknowledged to have much talent as a teacher. 


A FURORE FOR SARASATE.—From accounts received of 
Sefior Sarasate, it appears that this eminent violinist has created 
a furor So great has been his success that he has 
found it advisable to give several more concerts than he had in- 
tended. All of those given have been not only great artistic but 


great financial successes. 


in London. 


| RE-ELECTED DIRECTOR.—George L. Osgood has been 
| re-elected musical director of the Boylston Club for the ensuing 
| year. This is an acknowledgment that his former services have 
been appreciated, and that his relations with the society are 
thoroughly satisfactory. 


SCRANTON’S PIANIST.—Scranton, Pa., is to have the 
musical services of T. Reeve Jones, who is a native of that place. 
He has studied in the Petersilea Academy of Music, Boston, and 


has just received a diploma and gold medal. 


He is a most 
promising young pianist. 

To JoIN MINNIE HAUK.—Signor Montegriffo, the tenor, 
who has gained some reputation here as an opera singer, will 
shortly sail for Europe, in order to join Minnie Hauk’s company, 
an organization that proposes to go on aconcert and operatic 
tour on the European continent. 

THE CAREER OF NOWAK.—Herr Nowak will be the 
musical director of James C. Duff's comic opera company next 
season. Last year he conducted the orchestra at the Thalia 
Theatre, and displayed some good qualities in that important 


position. 

THE MERRY WAR.—That heroine of opera 
Catherine Lewis, is now appearing at the Spanish Fort, New 
Orleans, in ‘‘ La Fille de Mme, Angot.”” As an opponent she 
| has Mme. Selina Dolaro, who is singing in the same opera at the 
West End Opera House, the same city. Both singers have a 


comic 


clique of enthusiastic admirers. 

A DEAD OPERA-SINGER’S FAMILY.—Signor Susini, the 
once well-known opera singer, who was recently killed in a street 
accident in London, England, left his widow and family in much 
suffering. In order to alleviate their condition, a concert was re- 
cently given for their benefit, which, it is to be hoped, proved 
successful. 

HAIL, JUDIC !--Judic has come back, and the mild cli- 
and the rosy spring and the balmy 
zephyrs have arrived with her and driven the ill-humored old rain 


| mate of her Jelle Franc 


| away and made our hearts content, and cleared off the spleen 
which the bad weather invariably engenders. What a great 
artiste she is! Certainly the greatest singer among actresses, and 
the greatest actress among singers.—London World. 

De GIosa’s SAD CONDITION.—Maestro de Giosa, the 


his mind, and there is but little hope of his recovery. He re- 


” 


peatedly weeps, and cries aloud : ‘* Assassins, restore my papers 
Lately his friends wished to judge of the effect of music upon 
him, and one of them played a piece by Donizetti on the piano in 
The poor man listened with deep attention, 


** How beautiful But when 


an adjoining room. 


and finally exclaimed 





| A. Norton, of St. Louis. 


author of ‘‘ Don Checco,” ‘‘ Napoli di Carnevale,” &c., has lost | 


passed bogus checks at a lecture given by Ingersoll in Cincin- 
nati. He was sentenced for this tothe work house, and died there 
on last Wednesday morning from the effects of long dissipation. 

OUR BEST WISHES.—Gilbert and Sullivan, 
have received the usual notice from D’Oyley Carte, to have ready 
within six months a new operetta, if wanted. The two co/labora- 
teurs have already had a consultation, and a new idea is sketched 
out. Perhaps it will bea greater success than “Jolanthe ” has 
proved. 

REVIVE US AGAIN !—There are reports to the effect that 
Signor Campanini has been offered by Mr. Ullman, in behalf of 
Mr. Gye, an engagement to sing in America and London for the 
season of 1884-85. We need here, badly, all the worn-out tenors 
—Sims Reeves and Brignoli included. 


it is said, 








HOME NEWS. 





——tThe Chicago Church Choir Opera Company has been 
reorganized and will begin a summer season at Milwaukee on 


July 7. The répertoire will include ‘‘ The Grand Duchess” and 
‘** Princess Toto.” 
At the Semi-Centennial celebration of Rochester 





N. Y., a new march by E. H. Sherwood was successfully per- 
formed by the Fifty-fourth Regiment Band. It 
‘* Rochester Semi-Centennial March.” 


is entitled 


——An old lady from the country goes, for the first time, 
to the opera. After a few solos, the troop all sing together. 
‘*Ah!” remarks the old lady, “they don’t care now that they 
have our money. See, all singing together, so that they may get 


through sooner ! 





There has been an “upheaval” in the Liliputian 
Opera Company at Philadelphia. Richard Dorn, Eugene Klein and 
Alexander Kost are reported to have attempted to defraud Theo- 
dore Martin, a/ias Rosenfeld, out of $3,413 worth of the costumes 
of the company. 





Miss Blanche Corelli opened a season of comic opera 
at the Cosmopolitan Theatre on last Monday evening, when 
‘*Olivette” was given, with Miss Corelli in the title-role. The 
cast also included Miss Bebe Vining, Miss Alice Hosmer, Max 
Figman, and Harry Haskell. 





At the recent Jean Baptiste celebration in Montreal 
between 5,000 and 6,000 persons are estimated to have been pres- 
ent on the exhibition grounds during the celebration of mass in 
front of the Central Building, where a high altar had been erected. 
The choir consisted of about 1,000 voices. 





Signor de Novellis took the place of Herr Caten- 
husen as musical director of the McCaull Opera Comique Com- 
pany at the Casino on Monday, and for the remainder of the 
summer will conduct there. Herr Catenhusen, who is in ill- 
health, will take a vacation until the autumn. 

The returns from the sale of tickets for the Musical 
Festival at Buffalo amount to $21,834. The box office sales for 
the Nilsson night, in addition to the reserved seats, amounted to 
$800. The full returns from all sources will, it is thought, show 
that the festival has been a financial success. 








“ Falka”’ will open Haverly’s Theatre, Chicago, next 
season on September 8. It will be given by one of the McCaull 
Opera Comique companies, under the management of George 
Dunlap. The company, after a three weeks’ engagement at this 
theatre, will go to Haverly’s Theatre, Philadelphia, where it will 
remain until March, 1885. 

——Dexter Smith’s new musical spectacle is completed, 

and will be produced at the Boston Theatre, September 15. 
Manager Eugene Tompkins is now in Europe, engaging artists 
for the piece. Mr. Getz, the scenic artist, is already at work 
upon the scenery, which is to eclipse that of even the most gor- 
geous productions at that establishment heretofore. 
A musical comedietta, entitled “The Alsatians,”’ 
music by Offenbach, adaptation by Mr. Wolf, will precede the 
novelty ‘‘ An Adamless Eden,” on the evening of July 7, at Oak- 
land Garden, Boston. The female orchestra of tifteen pieces 
will be conducted by Miss Georgia Dean Spaulding, the whole 
entertainment being under the direction of John J. Braham, the 
composer. 








Papers were signed on Tuesday of last week leasing 
the new Chicago Opera House, to be erected ut the corner of 
Clark and Washington streets. The lessee and manager is John 
Frederick Meade, the theatrical man- 
ager, and David Henderson, a journalist for years connected with 
the Chicago press, are, it is understood, interested in the project. 
The opera-house will cost $225,000, and will have a seating capac- 
ity of 2,200. The opera-house block will be an eleven-story 


building. It will be completed by September 1, 1855. 





Wm. H. Sherwood is the visiting pianist and lecturer 
on music at Granger Place School, Canandaigua. N. Y. He 


| gave a piano recital there recently, playing a fine programme. 


they | 


played selections from his own works, he became ungovernable. | 


De Giosa was born at Bari 1820. 
melodious. 

AN UNFORTUNATE END.—James E. Stewart, a writer of 
a cheap class of popular songs, like ‘‘Sing, Sweet Birds, o’er 
(bis last effort), is 


| Jamie’s Grave” 


His operas are graceful and | 


just dead in Cincinnati. | 
Such episodes have happened in the | Sunday night a week ago he was arrested on the plea of having | wood must be a musical name. 


Grace Sherwood teaches the piano in the same institution. The 
Rev. L. H. Sherwood, M.A., is the principal of the Lyons 
Musical Academy, Rochester. At a recent concert given there 
Miss C. Sherwood and Clement Sherwood appeared. At the 
Mount Carroll Seminary, Ill., a Miss Eleanor Sherwood played a 
piano solo in a concert recently given there. She has been re- 
engaged as chief of the instrumental department. Surely, Sher- 
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The Long Beach hotel boarders will have the enjoy- 
ment and education of Theodore Thomas’s orchestral music dur- 
ing July and August. 

——Mme. Christine Nilsson sails for Europe to-day. 


The Fay Templeton Opera Company commenced 
its next season the latter part of June in Milwaukee, Wis., going 
thence to Denver, Col., Leadville and the Pacific slope. 

A testimonial concert was given recently to Karl 
Klauser, musical director at Miss Porter's School for Young 
Ladies, Farmington, Conn. The performers were Bern. Bockel- 
man, Emil Schenck, Heinrich Kayser and Otto Dossenbach. 
The programme was of a varied and interesting character, con- 
taining both solo and concerted numbers 

Under the title, ‘History of the Handel and Haydn 
Society,” the first number has appeared in pamphlet form of a 
work that will be replete with interesting and valuable detail. The 
writer is Charles C. Perkins, whose long and intimate connection 
with the Hiindel and Haydn Society must have rendered his task 
a comparatively easy one. The work appears to be designed as 
not simply a history of the society of which it treats, but covers, 
to a certain degree, American musical history also 


——We have received the programme of the last concert 
recently given by the Schumann Society, of Detroit. It was 
very interesting. Next season this society proposes to produce 
works by Faning, Salvador Daniel, Moszkowski, Dargonniski, 
Villiers Stanford, and Cowen, the last named composer's “St. 
Ursula,” being specially mentioned as probable of execution. 
Foreign artists of distinction will appear at the concerts now be- 
ing planned. The associate conductors are J. de Zielinski and 
L. H. Thomas. 

——Judgments were filed recently against the Metro- 
Metropolitan Concert Company, which owns the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, in favor of Charles Colne for $101,350, and of H. Amy 
for $14,306. Mr. Colne represented all the bondholders except 
Mr. Amy. The company, which built the theatre five years ago, 
had $150,000 of capital stock and $50,000 of bonded indebted- 
ness. It has paid no interest on its bonds for three years, and 
the bondholders have besides advanced between $20,000 and 
$30,000 to keep it going. The judgments represent this amount, 
the bonds and interest. 

— Signor F. Greco, the vocal director of the New York 
Conservatory of Music, sailed for Europe on the 21st inst., per 
steamship England, National Line. He recently received from 
the King of Italy the first medal for vocal compositions, and 
many of his songs are becoming deservedly popular. He pur- 
poses visiting Paris, Milan, Florence and Naples, and while there 
will make engagements with professors for the fall season of 1884. 
The New York Conservatory maintains the position it has long 
held for thorough musical instruction, and may be congratulated 
on having among its teachers one so thoroughly efficient as Signor 
Greco. 

——The sixth annual festival of the Western 
Association will be held at Clear Lake, Cerro Gordo County, Ia., 
August 12 to 19, and the Dakota Festival at Chamberlain, Au- 
gust 20 to 27. Both will be conducted by Prof. H. S. Perkins, 
of Chicago, who directed the last two festivals, which were the 
most successful ever held by the association. Among the solo 
and special talent engaged are: Miss Fannie Kellogg, of Boston ; 
Mrs. Mary E. Latey, of St. Louis; Prof. Otto A. Schmidt, vio- 
linist and pianist; Mr. L. J. Henderson, dramatic reader and 
pianist ; Miss Emma von Elsner, the Chicago College of Music 
Quartette and several other organizations, including a full brass 


Musical 


band and an orchestra. 

The Masonic Temple Theatre, Louisville, Ky., has 
lately been refrescoed and renovated throughout; new opera chairs 
have been added ; the boxes have been remodeled ; a handsome 
new curtain has been provided and a new and splendid set of 
scenery. The dressing-rooms are large and elegant, and the 
stage entrance is from the street. 
theatre in the city and the only one accessible by all the street- 


It is the most centrally located 


car lines. The house has a seating capacity of 1,200; is thor- 
oughly equipped in every way, is neat, elegant, cosey and comfort 
able, and enjoys in an exceptionable degree the favor of the pub- 
lic. The proprietors are W. H. Meffert and S. H. Friedlander. 
—Mrs. Seguin, whom all theatre-goers know so well, 
and who has been such a favorite in English opera from the time 
she first went on the stage, will try an experiment the coming 
season. She is going to do English opera without chorus. This 
has been tried over and over again, and always with a fatal result. 
Her attractions 
will be rather musical comedies than operas, and will depend 
largely for their success on the acting as well 
There will be four principals in the company—a soprano, a con- 
tralto, a tenor and a basso. If the other three can be found (but 
it is an almost impossible find) equally clever in acting and as 
good vocalists as Mrs. Seguin, success would be certain. — Boston 


But Mrs. Seguin will vary the old-course plan. 


as the singing. 


Courier. 

It has been decided that some necessary alterations 
and improvements will be made at the Academy during the sum- 
mer, under the direction of A. J. Murphy, superintendent of the 
Academy. There will be new floors laid in the supper rooms 
and basement lobby ; there will be new carpets for the box tier 
corridor and aisles; a new ball-room floor will be made for next 
season, new seats will be put throughout the family circle, and 
there will be a good deal of repainting and reguilding in the au- 
ditorium. Mr. Lang, the stage carpenter, is constructing a ceil- 
ing for the large set used for college commencements, lectures 





and entertainments, for which the whole extent of the stage is 
required. 

Sacred concerts were given at the Eden Musée on 
last Sunday afternoon and evening. 

Alice Oates is appearing as Raphael in “ The Prin- 
cess of Trebizonde”’ at the Theatre Comique, Washington. 

R. E. J. Miles and Joseph Arthur will produce a new 
musical comedy in three acts at the Bijou Opera House in 
August. 

The cast for “ The Little Duke,” 
be revived at the Casino, will include Miss Bertha Ricci, Miss 
Alice May, J. H. Ryley and Mark Smith. 

——Theodore Thomas closed his Festival Concert tour 
To-day Mr. Thomas, Mme. 
Herr 


which will shortly 


at Montreal on Saturday evening 


Materna, Herr Winkelmann and Scaria will sail 
Europe. 

—The New York Bijou Opera House Company began 
its third week with ‘* Bluebeard” 
on Monday evening. The burlesque and the company have made 


a decided hit. 


at the Bijou Theatre, Boston, 


A new musical society has been formed in India- 
napolis, entitled ‘‘ The Indianapolis Musical Society.” 
be under the conductorship of William H. Clarke, the well-known 
organist and composer. 

——*‘ Falka” ran to full houses at the Casino last week 
The cool weather proved a boom for the opera. 
dredth concert was given on Sunday night, with Miss Lilly Post 


The two hun- 


and William T. Carleton as soloists. 

——Fremont Gedney, the pianist, will give a grand con- 
cert on the evening of July 10, at Van Amringe Hall, Mamaro- 
neck. 
Miss Nettie Cooke, alto; Harry S. Hilliard, tenor ; Chas. Fradel 


He will be assisted by Miss Marie Conron, soprano ; 


and H. P. Moore, pianists. 


——‘H. M. S. Pinafore” was revived at the Grand Opera 
House, Brooklyn, on Monday evening, with Miss Emma How- 
son as Josephine. The cast also includes Miss Emily Maynard 
as Buttercup, George Gaston as Sir Joseph Porter, John E. Nash 
as the Captain and Walter Hampshire as Ralph Rackstraw. 


——The officers of the New York Musical Festival Asso- 
ciation of the Oratorio and Symphony Societies are the Right 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, President; Hilborne L. 
the Rev. William H. Cooke, Vice-Presidents; Morris Reno and 
William John W. Aitken, 
and Dr. Leopold Damrosch, musical director. 
ment of this association consists of the singers and instrumental- 
ists of the two prosperous societies whose names are included in 
its incorporated title. The following named gentlemen are di- 
rectors of the new festival association, in addition to the officers 
Marshall Ayers, Jr., M. 
Bates, George F. Bingham, Birdseye Blakeman, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, John Crosby Brown, Joseph H. Brown, William Clark, 
Richard Delafield, Frank E. Draper,"James H. Dunham, George 
Ehret, E. Francis Hyde, D. Willis James, Stephen M. Knevals, 
William Knisley, George W. Merritt, A. F. De Navarro, Moritz 


Roosevelt, and 


B. Tuthill, Secretaries ; Treasurer, 


The musical ele- 


whose names have been given Levi 


B. Philipp, Charles F. Roper, Dr. J. West Roosevelt, G. Schir, | 


mer, Henry Seligman, J. Edward Simmons, R. 
Lucien C. Warner, J. J. Wilson, Andrew Wright. 


B. Symington- 


Frederic Grant Cleason. 


HIS musician was born on the 17th of December, 
1848, in Middletown, Conn. 
Martha W. Gleason, were passionately fond of music. 


His parents, Frederic L. and 


father, who was in the banking business, was a fine flute player, 
and devoted most of his evenings, in company with friends, to 
musical enjoyments. 
church-singers of Hartford, Conn., where she resided. Thus 
Mr. Gleason inherited his love for the divine art. 


self, seldom repeating airs which he knew, but 
make up his own melodies as he went along. 


preferring to 
This he used 


to do from morning till night, as he went about with his childish | 


amusements. 

When young Gleason desired to study music he was opposed 
by his parents, who feared that he might adopt it as a profession, 
they having had a poor opinion of musicians, though they liked 
music itself. 


ministry, but it was a serious blow t » them when he positively re- 
P ) 


fused to become a preacher. 


ful plaiyng, impressions which went far to control his growing 
love for the art and lead it into proper channels. 

Though restrained in a musical career, young Gleason was still 
permitted to sing, and for some years was a member of the choir 
in Hartford, Conn., whither his father had removed when the boy 
was about six years old. When at’the age of sixteen he began to 
feel a desire to compose, and he‘ undertook an oratorio, ‘‘ The 
Captivity,” poem by Oliver Goldsmith. Naturally enough this 
production was crude, but not void of melodies. Being without 
knowledge of the laws of harmony and composition, he had noth- 
ing to follow but the inward dictates of his own sense of the 
beautiful. He wrote an overture and several choruses and solos, 
but finally gave it up for a ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,” selecting the 
words himself from the Bible and from Montgomery's metrical 
version of the Psalms. This work was finished after several 





for | 
} In 1569. 


It will | 


tions which he submitted to his inspection. 





| schule des Clavierspiels.”’ 
| theoretical 





The | 
The mother had a remarkable contralto | 
voice, and before her marriage was one of the most prominent | 


His earliest | 
and greatest delight, when yet a child, was to sing to him- | 


The parents decided to dedicate their son to the | 


3 oo | 
The mother was a tasteful pianiste, | 
and he received some of his earliest impressions from her delight- | 


| with him. 





months of steady labor. It contained twenty-five numbers, and 
among them two fugues, modeled in form upon thcse which he 
had sung in various oratorio performances, as a member of the 
Beethoven Society of Hartford. In general design they of course 
were not so bad, but they lacked artistic workmanship 

"The first piece of music young Gleason ever bought was a copy 
ot the ‘‘Messiah,” which he studied by himself for several months, 
trying to discover the hidden mysteries of the divineart. Through 
this close application he acquired some little knowledge of piano 
playing, and as he continuously urged upon his father to let him 
take lessons, this gentleman at last asked the advice of Dudiey 
Buck. 
great talent, and these were the magical words that turned his 
father from his 


In the opinion of this musician, young Gleason showed 


studies. He began now to 
When Mr 
7 


to Chicago, Gleason discontinued his studies and 


dislike to musical 
take lessons in piano and harmony Dudley Buck went 


went to Europe 


Being admitted into the Conservatory of Leipsic, he studied 
piano playing under Moschelles and Papperitz, and harmony with 
At the same time he enjoyed private in- 
Lobe, 


latter who 


Richter and Papperitz. 
struction from Louis Plaidy and in composition from J. ‘ 
who was then quite advanced in years. It was the 
gave young Gleason that initiation into practical composition 
which has guided him ever since. Some years ago, when Mr 
Gleason visited him at Leipsic, the old master informed him that 
he was his last pupil, and praised him for some finished composi- 
of I 


suco 


course 


| words of cheer and encouragement, coupled with valuable advice, 


were of the greatest value to Mr. Gleason 
Mr. Gleason’s stay in Leipsic was terminated by the sudden ill- 


ness and death of Moschelles, after which he went to Berlin 


There he studied for a time with Oscar Raif, a concert pianist, 
who had been one of Tausig's favorite pupils in the ** Hoch- 


his 
Mu- 


At the same time he prosecuted 
studies under Carl Frederic Weitzmann, Court 
sician to the Emperor of Russia, a former pupil of Spohr and 
Hauptmann. After spending some time in Berlin he returned to 
America to visit his parents, after which he went to London, 
where he remained for some time for the purpose of studying 
English music, at the same time continuing his studies of the 
piano under Oscar Beringer, who, too, was a pupil of Tausig 

Returning to Berlin, he resumed his theoretical studies with 
Weitzmann, with whom he remained several years, studying at 
the same time piano playing with Prof. Loeshorn, and organ with 
Prof. August Haupt. During his stay in Berlin, Mr. Gleason 
prepared his work known as Gleason's Motette Collection, pub- 
lished by Wm. A. Pond, in New York 

Upon his return to the United States, he settled in Hartford in 
deference to the wishes of his parents, who desired him to remain 
at home after so prolonged an absence. During that period he 
became the organist of one of the Hartford churches, and after- 
wards he accepted a call to the South Church in New Britain, 
Conn. He was also active, writing poems and music to his 
opera, ‘‘ Otho Visconti.” 

In 1876 he received a call as teacher of piano, organ, composi- 
tion and orchestration to the Hershy School in Chicago, where he 
now lives and labors, having charge of the theoretical department. 

Mr. Gleason's compositions are 

Opus Three songs (soprano) 

Organ Sonata. 

Barcarola (piano) 

Episcopai church music 

Songs (alto). 

Episcopal Church music 
. Grand romantic opera 

acts. ) 

Piano compositions 

Trio in C minor (piano, violin and vi 

Quartette for female voices. 

Overture ‘l’riumphale (organ). 

Cantata, ‘‘ God Deliverer” 

orchestra. ) 

Trio in A major (piano, violin and violoncello) 

Trio in D minor (piano, violin and violoncello) 

Cantata, ‘‘The Culprit Fay” chorus 

orchestra). 


‘*Otho Visconti Three 


loncello) 


(solos, chorus and 


our 


(solos, and 
UNFINISHED 


‘*Montezuma.” Grand romantic opera in 


nearly completed 


three acts; now 


Portions of ‘‘Otho Visconti” have been given, but not the 


whole work. The ‘‘ Vorspiel” has been played by Theodore 


Thomas and others. The introduction to the third act has been 


| given under Mr. Gleason's own baton 


Mr. Thomas has also played two selections from “ Montezu- 


ma’’ (the only ones completed up to that time), namely, “ Intro- 


Huitzil” 


i the 


duction and March of the Priests of and the introduc- 


tion to the second act. The former has been frequently played 


The 


has been published in an excellent 


in an organ arrangement by Mr. Eddy and others. ** Vor- 


spiel” to ‘* Otho Visconti” 


| organ arrangement by Mr. Eddy, and has been played many 


times. Several of Mr. Gleason's pupils have produced musical 


| compositions, among them John A. West, who studied four years 


['wo extensive works for orchestra and voices by this 
gentleman have been presented in Chicago under his own direc- 
tion. 
which was given last December, she herself conducting the per- 
formance. 

Mr. Gleason, in conjunction with Mr. Eddy, edited last year 
the Church Concert Organist. 


Miss Eleanor Smith wrote a cantata, for solos and chorus 


Thus, it will be seen that Mr. Gleason's life is one of contin- 
ued activity, one of earnest study. He has devoted himself with 
a single purpose to his art, determined to accomplish something 
at whatever cost of toil, and should his life be spared we expect to 
have many good things from his pen. 











Recognition of Merit. 


BRUNO 


E are ple 
st, pianist 


OSCAR KLEIN’S APPOINTMENT 


ised to notice that the talented organ- 


and composer, Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, a 








gentle well known to the musical fraternity of this country, 

eceived the appointment under a five years’ contract as or- 
ganist 1 musical director of the Catholic church of St. Francis 
Xavi West Sixteenth street, this city. 

M White, the former organist, left for Europe a few 
weeks © pursue his musical studies. The selection of Mr. 
Klein w ecided upon after a series of examinations under the 

spice the among the competitors we found the 
lame sts 

t e to peculiar circumstances that Mr. Klein was 

ecte lhe students of St. Francis Xavier’s college, an insti- 

f learning connected with the church, recently produced 

I sh the Greek tragedy ‘‘Ion,’’ with chorus parts. The 
ne rts were composed by Mr. Klein at eight days’ notice, 

id after the production of the play there was but little question 
as t Klein's position he words of the chorus and recita- 

€ parts were written by the Prefect of the college. 

O knowledge of Mr. Klein's abilities as a musician war- 
ant stating that if he decides upon devoting his time and 

to ecclesiastical music, the services at St. Francis 
vier W nquestionably be elevated. He is now engaged 

f e composition of a mass for Christmas, which we antici- 

c eres His latest work, a sonata for piano and 
‘ 1 excellent composition ; it was produced the past sea- 
‘ Steinway Hall, by Ovide Musin, the violinist, Mr. Klein 
WAVINg é€ piano 

The Buffalo Festival. 
Al June 
HE first festival matinee, on Friday afternoon, 
I .. oted entirely to Wagner's music. Scenes from 


1 Isolde 





t Die Walkiire” and ‘‘ Siegfried” were 
vive In these the — Wagner trio gained fresh triumphs for 
themselves W Imann fully came up to expectation as a 
great singt \s he ier no great role to sing the night before, 
there was no chance then to see what he could do. Miss Juch 

Mr. Toedt did what little they had to do very acceptably 





performance on Friday evening of the oratorio of ‘* Eli- 








audience Buffalo pon not seen for many a Py 


‘The ennsqugeles 
of Rossini was the first number on the pro- 
The soloists—Miss Juch, Miss Winant, and Mr. Toedt 
We were a little disappointed in Mr 
seemed to be out of voice. The chorus sang 


Stabat Mater’ 
gramme. 
—did their parts admirably. 
Remmertz, as he 


excellently. At the appearance of Mme. Nilsson, there was such 
a storm of applause that it was impossible to go on for several 
’ she was 


who 


On completion of the beautiful ‘' Inflamatus,’ 
great enthusiasm, especially by the ladies, 


minutes. 
greeted with 


Mme. Nilsson was equally 


waved their handkerchiefs and fans. 
the ** from 
Herr Winkelmann was also the recipient of the 


successful in Jewel song” Faust,” which she sang 


by request. 
warmest applause after his masterly singing of the ‘* Prize-Song,” 
from the ** Meistersinger.’’ As the last notes died away, shouts 
of 


ceived his share of applause at the end of his song, 


‘‘ bravo! bravo!” greeted him on all sides. Scaria, too, re- 


‘In diesen 
“Magic Flute.” 
concert 


” from Mozart’s 
number of the 


heil'gen Hallen, 


The closing was a selection from 


‘* Lohengrin,” in which the audience was afforded another oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mme. Nilsson as &/sa, 
What a Lohengrin Winkelmann must make in costume, and with 


She sang exquisitely. 


the necessary stage surroundings ! 
The great Wagner trio are considered the greatest singers that 
the 


S 


Financially and artistically, 
N. 


have ever been heard in Buffalo. 
festival was an equally great success. 


Indianapolis Correspondence. 
INDIANAP( Ju 

N interesting programme was given in the First 
A Baptist Church on Friday evening, 20, under the 
direction of Wm. C. Smock, the Mr. 
has had the direction of the music of this society for 
and has sacrificed both time and money in his 


Lis, Ind., ne 21. 
June 
leader of the choir. 
Smock 
fourteen 
faithful efforts to supply good church music. His musical labors 
have been appreciated by all the members of this church. 


years, 


The programme was opened by Walter H. Reade, the organist 
of the church, who has held this position for twelve years. He 
is a reliable church organist of the English school. 

The large three-manual organ in this church is noted for its 
rare delicacy of tone and is very complicated in its mechanism, 
containing an extended keyboard in front of the baptistry, with 
pneumatic action and having 12,000 feet of tracker-work. 


Following is the programme : 














uh,’ much could be said if space permitted. On the whole, it was 
ig one e chorus gained the hearty approval of Theodore 
Thoma ( at speaks well forit. Miss Juch gave the part 
eu vina ily creditable manner. Miss Winant and 
Mr cedt also came in for their share of applause. Mr. Rem- 
. s evidently not in good voice; he sang below pitch a 
yrea 1y times and ina spiritless manner. Miss Julia Get- 
fer g the little part of the Youth very sweetly. 
et, with chorus, between Mrs. Vaille and Mrs. H. H 
Little was well done 
SEC atinee offered a miscellaneous programme, open- 
r Veber's ** Jube overture. The children’s singing 
ery enjoyable feature of this concert , they sang three 
| se ye the Father,” from ‘* Marche Romaine 
( be Liebchen zu Haus,” and ‘‘ The Postillion.”’ 
ellenty train Mr. Heager, their director, has | 
fe tified at the result of his labors. Materna ap- | 
1€ ig, instead of the ‘' Figaro Aria" announc- | 
r ne Elizabeth's Prayer,” from ‘“ Tann- | 
s ‘ 1 aria was Beethoven's ‘' Abscheulicher 
\ ghre ¢ udience in the rendering of the Bach. | 
Ave Maria (he two orchestral selections that cal 
‘ y e of the audience were the dainty scherzc 
‘ | elssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
phor poem Vheeton,” by Saint-Saens 
con aS was expected, proved the most | 
one e series. Such a house and such an enthusiastic 


| the chief musica 





| recognition sufficient to guarantee its publication during each 


1. Organ—** March of the Priests”’ (Athalic) Mendelssohn 
Walter Reade 
The Flowret Abt 
Boylston Club 
The Jewel Song ‘ Faust’). sat Gounod 
Miss Lillian Stoddard. 
4. Cornet S« F —— 
Walter Rogers 
*‘ The Wolf Shield 
Dr. J. E. Hoover. 
6. D A Night in n Naples Brignoli 
Mi Stoddard and Mr Sydney Reade 
7. Pia : Moszkowski 
Mrs Flora M, Hunter 
\a The Miller's Daughter Chadwick 
14, ** Goed-Bye Tosti 
Miss Lillian Stoddard. 
“Tar’s Song °® Hatton 
Boylston Club 
10. Quartette—** Be od Night”’ Schira 
Mrs. Gee Mr s. Henr y Schurmann, Mr, Sydney 
Reade and Dr. J. k. Hoover 
SEMPRE 
The Boston Musical Year-Book. 
E have received a copy of “ The Boston Mu- 
sical Year-Book,” edited by G. H. Wilson, a work the 


tself. Herein is presented to the 


public 


season. 


title of which suggests i 
Boston musical 


if the 


| events of last year’s 
hi 


(he author asserts in his preface that record meets with 


suc- 
addit 
ives the 


cessive season, its scope may be broadened by the tion of 


some new and interesting features. The record g names 


of each composer in alphabetical order, all the works performed 


by him being printed under his name, an asterisk being added 


when a first performance in Boston is referred to. Over two hun- 


pe. e+ MUSICAL COURIEON. 





dred composers’ names are presented. At dhs 4 end of the anne is 
a short sketch of the various Boston musical societies, beginning 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, followed by the Hiandel 
and Haydn Socjety, &c. The 
information of past events, &c. 


‘ Retrospect” consists in giving 
The volume will be found in- 


teresting to all musical readers. 
The Institut Musical. 

W- would advise students going to Paris with the inten- 

tion of pursuing musical studies to visit the /ustitut Mu:s- 
ical, No. 13 Rue de Faubourg Montmartre, which was founded 
twelve years ago by the celebrated teacher and critic, Mr. Oscar 
Comettant. The course includes lectures by this gentleman and 
other celebrated professors. The so/fége classes are in charge of 
Madame Comettant. The piano classes are instructed by Prof. 
Marmontel, of the Conservatoire, and Mr. Dolmetsch. 
taught by Mr. the 
danapale.” The famous tenor, Gilbert Louis Duprez, who crea- 
ted Edgardo &c., 
gives lessons in singing and dramatic art at this establishment, 


Composi- 


tion is Victorin Ponciéres, author of ** Sar- 


in ‘* Lucia,” Fernando in ‘* La Favorita,” also 


of the Conser- 
for private in- 


while harmony is taught by Mme. Maury-Renaud, 
vatoire. Oscar Comettant will also take pupils 


struction. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


. There is said to be arage among English ladies for 
violin playing, which prompts an English punster to remark that 
they are ‘* Bow Belles. 





Zandt has received offers of a star en- 
Lakmé”’ at the Imperial Opera House, 


.Marie Van 
gagement to appear in “ 
after fulfilling her engagement next winter at St. Petersburg. 

.The French Society of Musical Composers has of- 
x. 


fered prizes for the following A septet, for pianoand stringed 


or wind instruments, at the discretion of the composer. Prize of 
500 francs, not awarded in 1883 (Pleyel-Wolff foundation). 2. 
A trio in four movements, for piano, violin and violoncello. 
Prize of 500 francs (Pleyel- Wolff foundation). 3. A ‘* Salve 
Regina,” for four mixed voices, with organ accompaniment. 


4. A symphonic poem, in one movement, 
Prize of 500 francs. 


Prize of 200 francs. 


for orchestra. 


.“ The Life of Méhul,” by the celebrated French critic 


Mr. Arthur Pougin, has reached the eighth chapter in the 
Ménestrel, and is a model of erudition, style and sustained inter- 
est. Mr. Pougin has no rivals in this kind of work. His “ Life 


of Bellini’? and his ‘‘ Anecdotal Life of Verdi’ are two admirable 
At one time he contemplated writing the lives of Cime- 
but after the war of 


Mr. Pougin is the continu- 


works. 
rota and Donizetti, 1870 he resolved to de- 
vote himself to French composers. 
ator of Fétis’ great dictionary, and has already corrected hun- 
dreds of the mistakes in that great work. 


The following are the sums taken by our three grand 





societies of symphonic concerts during the winter season just con- 
cluded. At the Cirque d’Hiver, twenty-five 
(M. Pasdeloup) realized a total of 93,080fr. 25c., 
of 3,723fr. The twenty-two performances of the Societe 

(M. 
or an average of 4,400fr. 65¢. 


concerts populaires 
or an average 
2Ic. 
des Nouveaux-Concerts du Chateau-d’Eau Lamoureux) 
brought in 96,813fr. 35c., 
the twenty-four concerts and public rehearsal of the Association 
Artistique du Chatelet (M. Colonne) produced 222,384fr. 66c., 
an average of 8 38c 

nected with the Chateau-d’Ea 


I astly, 


22 


or 
8o5fr. There is an interesting fact con- 
u concerts ; the four concerts dedi- 


cated exclusively in the month of February to the ‘‘ Damnation 
de Faust,” of Hector Berlioz, produced a total of 25,415fr. 45¢ 
the month of March, when M. Lam- 


‘ Tristan 


while the four concerts in 


oureux gave the first act of Richard Wagner's und 


Isolde,” brought in only 18,888fr. 45c Hence it follows that 


Wagner's influence on the public compared to that of Hector 
f Menes 


of seven to ten.—Z« - 


Berlioz is pretty nearly in the ratio 


trel. 
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. Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charge. Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 
. 11 5 Beginners with abilities will also be taken, Office 
4 E. STODDARD, | hours from 9 to 12 o’clock every morning, except sae Ss 
Yrator 1 Concerts | Sundays, in Rureka Hall, corner goth and Walnut | OTTO HACKH, 
1 " Stree i é - . = . 
\ , Steinway Hall, New York, | Streets, Cincinnati, ¢ Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
| . Tee ET <i pe vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Bg ead: or, 
JOHN \Y1 | HERMANN O.C. KORTH EUER, Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 V . Twenty- 
: | third Street, New York. 
| ruc Address, Steinway Hall, New Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue | ___ : ADVER i IS ER S 
Y ork Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. e Me Aa é % AN 
“5 - ——_- | LYONS. MUSICAL. .ACADEMY, ; f 
CKER'S REPEATING GRAND] MR. TOM BULLOCK, Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. Can learn the exactcosto 
as ‘ M ee Paha! aa Op Sa Sen ere Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 
\ sseli, Nickel & Gross, Manufacturers. ane oncert, Oratorio, Vocat I “rey modern technique and artistic execution. Address d li f , A |- 
4 s F. L. Becker, 213 I th St., New York. Address, Steinway Hall, New York. |} 1  SHerwoop, M. A., Principal. any propose ine o ( 
Tl CONSERV -VorMUS MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN sia initiate eh ine g A 
VOGT CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC Prima, Donse § pran aad aah FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, vertising In me erica 
N East rsth Street, New York City. “ 2 aimensoe van , wpe 5 > : ; 
: Address G . CoLsy, 23 East 14th Street; or Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or P | | | fox 
saaaenbe: me 37 West aoth Street, New York. chestration. Lessons in usical Theory given by apers IY ac ( ress! ng 
H. W. NICHOLL ‘ | correspondence. P. R \] x Co 
Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre MISS BELLE COLE | Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (Chicago. Geo. Owe OS 
g and editing them for publication. Also proofs | ~ ‘ . ‘ ie < ™ : j mnicaeaaipenia 
cd ad for compose nd blishers. Le ontralto, Oratorio anc oncerts, he under- . > ITFTS N Pr 4 lv’ B rs 
sons : at ihn rs Bes ne wer ly eras ? ’ signe / is authorized to make engagements for Miss hes F . DAN I ELS, ewspaper C V g u 
Address office of Tue Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. | c Pi : 10 — , 
senat -w Yor ‘ Cfhomas’ Orchestral (€ rts on his tour from ocean | omposer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils receivec S Ss N. Y. 
Street, New York ‘ homas” an “se ‘ testy E. sath Street, New York. | and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND reau, IO pruce @ 
} HUMANN | UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
SS GEORGINE SC MANN, am resis ee New York City. 
one abies MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, | 
Teacher of re P forte sraduate cademy _ 
i Mus Dresde Address Schirmer’s Music Store, Concert Contralto. Address Musica Courier | ¢ SAPP 
Uy Ss ure, New York ” Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. C. A. CAE PA, : s 
a (Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
> on TT r ATTTC 4 y ~ KY ~ ‘ | furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
M A X I R El M A N N ’ LOL IS BLU M EN B ERG, | for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
Baritone, cert and O io Singer. g Vocal and Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courter, 25 | #24 all other occasions. Address: 
iano Teacher 7 East 116th N. Y. City East 14th Street, New York. 25 Union Square, New York. 

















LIFE INSURANCE AT ONE-HALF THE RATES 


CHARGED BY STOCK COMPANIES. 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


* NEW YORK, 
? > ND 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 
PRUSTEE RESERVE 


HOME OFFICE: [ Building, 55 Liberty St., 
NEW YORK 

22,000 Members. 

8100,000 Deposited with Insurance 
Department of New York. 

%250,000 Surplus. 

#8600,000 Losses Paid. 

%90,000,000 Business. 


The Mortuary Assessments mate averaged for the 
years 1881, 1882 and 1883, on each $1 ox Aagesyiemaes as 
follows, viz.: Age 25, $3.67; age 35, $4 55; ag 
$6.01; age 55, $11.92, or less than one- third ‘the 
usual level premium rates. 

Admission Fee and one year’s annual dues on 
$5,000 insurance, only $30; on $10,000, only $50. The 
annual dues only $2 per $1,000 after the first year. 
All losses promptly in full. 

Send for circulars and Blank Application, 

AGENTS WANTED at ail points where the Asso- 
ciation is not at present represented. 

Solicitors with an insurance record, or experienced 
business men, desiring agencies, can receive liberal 
contracts 

Correspondence solicited. Address 


WILLIAM MILLER, Manager, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





HERRINGS 








HERRING & CO., 
| & 252 Broadway, NewYork 





S. BRAMBACH J. BURNS BROWN 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


Between Fifth Auanes NEW YORK. 


and Broadway, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
46 West Twenty-Third St., 46 


(Between Fifth and Sixth Ave-wes.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for Annual Report. 


GEO. WOODS CO. 


Farlor Organs 


— AND — 


Upright Pianos. 





These Instruments represent the 
highest grade of worknanship. 





OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


60S Washington Street, Boston. 
MANUFACTORY: Middleboro, Mass. 





— THE — 


M°TAMMANY 


Organette Co., 


WORC ES TER, MASS 


JH. & 6.8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


NEW YORK. 





NEAR NINTH AVENUE, 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 





A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 


Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


$ 
: 
$ 
z 
$ 
z 
9 





, = 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Violin and Orchestral instruments; | 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. Board- 
ing Department for Young Ladies. Mr. George 
Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of | 
the Pianoforte Department. | 
For Circulars send to the full address of 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


L. 6. HARRISON, 


WILSON, 


Voecai, Fiano, 





ssor TO WM, M 


Hesinegte HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


9-———— —s 


—— Chapel sid Parlor | 


IPE Ol 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU, 


No. 162 La Salle St., Chicago, Il., 


Engagements secured to Musicians | 


OF EVERY CLASS 
With Schools, Families, Churches, Conservatories, &c 
Application form (for Emptoyes) and Bulletin 
of Applicants (for EmpLovers) mailed for 
Postage. §2~ Mention this Journal. 


JARDINE & SOn, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OU R LARGEST 
GRAND ORGA 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, s. . A 
yes 8 St. George's ( “h.. 
4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 

W 45 Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
First Presbyterian, 
Trinity Ch., 








ch 
ty 43 
Philadelphia, 3; 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 





| Piano, 
| Drawing, 


| native teachers. In 


| HEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ualed facilities for instruction in 
fiolin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Painting and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
guages, German, French and Italian, with the best 
English Branches, Common 
and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. Inthe New Home excellent board and 


Furnishes une 
Organ, 


| nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 


term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 
partment. New Celendar beautifully illustrated free 


| E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 





New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of Sth AVE. 
CHARTERED IN 1865. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


School of Sieniien, Medern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY fr 
entire year. 
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THE “SQUARE-CRAND.” 


> 


Continuation of the Testimony on What Con- 
stitutes a ** Square-Grand ** Piano. 


MORE CURIOUS DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


HUS far we have published the testimony of the follow- 
ng members of the music trade, given in the case of 


t Schwankovsky, viz.: Messrs. John J. Decker, Samuel 














H C. C. Briggs, George M. Guild, Napoleon J 
H ( tian Maurer, R. M. Bent, George W. Carter, 
rles E. Woodman, Ephraim Willard and Charles E 
f i n d Messrs. Frederick W. Lohr and 
( es Haase This week we reproduce the testimony of 
| |. Rocker, Peter Weber and Marc A. Blumenberg 
! ' OPOU NDEI ALL THE r'NESSES 
I ) DES 
ne, plac t reside e and oc pation 
\ r ( e you l the manufacture and sale 
y ere, how cted, with what in- 
f ar Ww ¢ strum commonly calied 
so, state fully what characteristics or pecu- 
s ( f any stinguish it from other pianos 
y s square-grand in the phrase 
neaning the rd grand in 
\ g, dep nber of str 
ritis p erly called s 
| t er na ¢ 
t any inos with only two strings in the treble 
S ‘ pianos, and, if so, by whom 
lvantages or disadvantages of pian 
‘ e strings in the treble respectively, considered 


se for parior or tor concert ? 
rrand indicate how many strings a 


the treble; if so, how many? 














vy many nys has the grand pianoin the treble 
peculiar feature that distinguishes the square- 
I ant 
y piano with only two strings in the treble be prop- 
L yral 
‘ I k ALL THE WIT- 
tt R HE DEFENDANT. 
iintance or dealing have you ever had with 
Ss kovsky 
I tever conversed with you about this case 
t é hat was the conversation 
trument known as a square piano; if so, from 
f t le, a y many strings has it in the 
I WORN 
4 this saith: My name is 
\ ce of residence is 404 East Fifty- 
‘ew \ ty. My occupation is that of piano 
terrog , s deponent saith: I have been 
st t e year ot which twe years 
vith scha Mittauer, and ther 
s I am with Sohmer & Co. now. I was a 
inkfort and in Offenbach, in Germany. In 


Most of the time in 





years I have b 





I'wenty-third 


Che 


eponent saith: I am. 


> plano has no agraiise 
Other makers have other 
s of ot makers 


ier 


between a square-grand 





last two and a half or three 


} 


in the treble 





nent saith: Fuller tone, 


more moldings 





square-grands with 





make, I refer to Sol 






this deponent saith: There are 








i 


a 


none made so by Sohmer & Co. now; there used to be two or | nearly every manufacturing establishment in*the United States 


three years ago; I don't know anything about other makers. 


| frequently. It is routine work for me to do so, in order to be 


To the eighth interrogatory, this deponent saith: Pianos with posted as to the latest improvements. The technical part of my 


three strings are better for concert, as the tone is fuller ; for par- 
lor use, some people like one kind and other people like another; 


I preter a two-stringed piano for parlor use. 


To the ninth interrogatory, this deponent saith : No, not neces- ; 


sarily. 


To the tenth interrogatory, this deponent saith: Three. 


To the eleventh interrogatory, this deponent saith: In Sohmer 
& Co.'s pianos, the peculiar feature that distinguishes the square- 


grand from the square piano is the full agraffes. 
To the twelfth interrogatory, this deponent saith 
it is full agraffed. 
CROSS INTERROGATORIES 
To the first cross interrogatory, this deponent saith 
know him at all. 
To the second cross interrogatory, this deponent saith: No. 


To the third cross interrogatory, this deponent saith: There 


from its shape ; two strings. 


iS; 


PETER WEBER, SWORN, 
I< 
Peter Weber; my place of residence is No. 8 Skillman avenue, 


my occupation is that of piano maker. 


) the first interrogatory, this deponent saith; My name is 


city of Brooklyn ; 

To the second interrogatory, this deponent saith: I am scale 
maker, fly-finisher, foreman of the fly-finishing branch with 
I have been a pianomaker thirteen years ; 


as scale maker and 


always 


had 


Sohmer & Co.; 


fly-finisher ; I have 


with Sohmer & Co, 
no experience in the sale of pianos. 

lo the third interrogatory, this deponent saith: I am familiar 
with it; it isa square-shaped, four-cornered piano; the only dif- 
ference between square-grands and other pianos is in the name ; 
in my opinion, of course, there is a difference in shape between a 
square-grand and a grand piano, or an upright piano, &c., but the 


only difference between square-grands and other square pianos is | 


in the name. 
To the fourth interrogatory, this deponent saith 
piano is supposed to be more powerful in tone than other pianos ; 


and so a square-grand is supposed to be fuller in tone than other | 


square pianos. 

To the fifth interrogatory this deponent saith: A grand piano 
is a powerful piano ; a square-grand is supposed to be powerful, 
too. 

To the sixth interrogatory, this deponent saith : I suppose it is 
not necessary for a piano to have any particular number of strings 
in the treble to be properly called square-grand, so long as you 
have it powerful ; so with grand pianos—you may have three, four 
or five strings in the treble 
Sohmer & 


lo the seventh interrogatory, this deponent saith 





Co. used to make such pianos; Marschall & Mittauer, the prede- 
cessors of Sohmer & Co., began making such pianos in 1865. 


Four or five years ago, about, Sohmer & Co. stopped making 


square-grands with two strings, and commenced making them 


with three strings in the treble. I do not know whether there are 


any made now by anyone with two strings in the treble known as 


square-grands. 





lo the eighth interrogatory, this deponent saith : For the par- 
é 5S Py t 


or, one is as good as the other; it depends on the price. The 


tl -stringed pianos are more expensive, and ought to be better 


ire¢ I 


I suppose, for concert use, 
It is more powerful, or ought to be. 


tone ; but they are not always. 
the square-grand is better. 


lo the ninth interrogatory, this deponent saith: It does not, I 


suppose. If you get a powerful tone out of two strings, or one, 


The power of the tone de- 


it is not necessary to put on three, 


pend 
lo the tenth interrog 


s on the soundi 


ing-board as well as the strings. 





ory, this deponent saith: I never saw 


any with less than three; they sometimes have four or five. 


lo the eleventh interrogatory, this deponent saith : The name, 


and its more powerful tone, however made. 


To the twelfth this deponent saith: In my 


interrogatory, 
opinion, yes. 


CRO 


INTERROGATORIES 


lo the first cross-interrogatory, this deponent saith : None at 


To the 


ne 


second cross-interrogatory, this deponent saith: No. 


Yes, 





third cross-interrogatory, this deponent saith 
from its shape, two 


MARC A, BI SWORN 


JMENBERG, 


rst interrogatory, this deponent saith: My name is 


To th 





Marc Antony Blumenberg. My place of residence is No. 25 East 
Fourteenth street, New York city. 
ournalist : one of the editors of THE MusIcAL Courier, the most 
influential musical journal, published in New York every Wednes 
day. 

lo the second interrogatory, this deponent saith : I have been 


since 1871 directly interested in the construction of musical in- 


truments, especially the leading instrument—the pianoforte. I 
I play upon the piano. 


have bought and sold pianos. My voca- 


Yes, when 


I do not 


A grand | 


My occupation is that of a 


paper, which treats of these matters, is a specialty under my 
| own control. I have never been engaged in the actual manufac- 
| ture of pianos. 

To the third interrogatory, this deponent says The 
| square-grand piano is a piano in a square case, having three 
| strings in the treble. That is all that distinguishes it from the 


I am. 


square piano. It is not necessary for a square-grand to have any- 
thing else attached to it to make it a square-grand, such as 
agraffes, for instance. If it has three strings in the treble, it is a 


square-grand. A square piano has simply two strings in the 


| treble. 

To the fourth interrogatory, this deponent saith: The words 
mean that the square piano marked square-grand has the same 
| number of strings in the treble that a grand piano has. 

To the fifth interrogatory, this deponent saith 
grand is simply a part of the compound word square-grand. 


The word 
There should be a hyphen between square and grand. It is called 


Grand, in that phrase, signifies 
that it has three strings in the treble, the same as the grand 


by some firms grand square. 


piano. 
To the sixth interrogatory, this deponent saith: In the case of 
the square-grand, the name depends entirely upon its having three 


strings in the treble. The number of strings in the treble does 
not give the. name to any other piano except the square-grand. 
| ‘To the seventh interrogatory, this deponent saith : In the trade 
it would not be considered a square transaction to mark a square 
piano with two strings in the treble square-grand ; I cannot place 
my mind on any firm that has marked them that way ; if I should 
| fd a firm making square pianos with two strings in the treble 
and marking them square-grand, I would expose it in my paper. 
lo the eighth interrogatory, this saith : 
pianos and square-grand pianos are not made for concert, in 


deponent Square 
the legitimate use of the word concert; they are not made for 
concert use ; they are made for parlor use, and for practising pur- 
poses ; it is an open question whether the three strings in the in- 
strument called the square-grand make an improvement on the 
instrument with two strings called the square piano ; an improve- 
ment I mean in quantity and quality of the tone ; it costs more to 
make a square-grand than a square piano. 

To the ninth interrogatory, this deponent saith: It certainly 
does ; it is named square-grand, from the fact that each note in 
the treble is produced with three strings. 


To the tenth interrogatory, this deponent saith : Three, that is 
| to say, to each key. 
To the eleventh interrogatory, this deponent saith: The pe- 


culiar feature is that the square-grand has three strings to each 
key in the treble, while the square has only two. 
To the twelfth interrogatory, this deponent saith: No, sir; it 
cannot. 
It will be observed that the editor of our trade department 
is the only music-trade journalist who has been called upon 
| to give expert testimony in this interesting case. This is 
due to the fact that the editors of all the other music-trade 
papers in this country are unacquainted with the mechanical 
construction of musical instruments, and they were con- 
sequently not summoned 
The most important testimony given, that of Mr. William 
Steinway, will appear in our next issue and will close the 


subject 


W 
and specula- 


tions; to remember that success in business only attends 


Good Advice. 


advise every piano and organ manufacturer and 
dealer to keep aloof from ‘‘schemes’ 
those who attend to legitimate business. For several weeks 
past the notes of certain manufacturers have been seen in the 
hands of individuals whose reputation is by no means above 
suspicion, and tRe fact that they hold these notes and offer 
| them for sale can only damage the makers of the same. 
| Who has forgotten the fate of the house of Weber? Can it 
be possible that there are men in the music trade who are 
willing to enter into negotiations with the very person to 
whom the downfall of that firm is justly attributed? The 
very fact that business relations exist between him and 
houses in the music trade will naturally damage the credit 
| of those houses. 
This is good advice, and if followed will prevent many un- 
pleasant results. Gentlemen of the music trade, keep your 
hands off and thus keep them clean. If you cannot get dis- 
| counts in your bank—if your line is full, go to a note-broker 
| or to some friend, or even to a competitor, and you will find 


| that good paper can always be disposed of. By no means 
| have your paper or the paper of your agents hawked around 
| 


tion has made it imperative for me to make a special study of the | in the streets of New York and offered at rates and by men 


mechanism of the instrument, which I have done by visiting 


that will destroy your credit. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’”’ Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 


becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO.. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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instruments are appreciated 
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SECOND MUSIC-WIRE TEST. 


o_o 


Musical Courier.”’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








sial documents on the subject. 


| lished 


CONFIRMATION OF FORWER EXPERIMENTS 
N r to thet tests made by us, the results of which 
t ssue of June 4, the most imp rr | 
ests of music w Below we | 
t i the lentical wire, t 
id tested. We used a Brown & Sharp | 
I et aving a standard scale of 
ak t, Mr. Theodore Steinway, some fifteen 
t d Messrs. Poehlmann, the wire manufac- 
t t iW a vire for Steinway & Sons’ pianos ac- 
following millimetre gauge, originated and 
Nos 13 14 15 16 17 
0775 0825 0875 0925 | 0975 &c 
As it was up to date the only correct gauge that had been 
ally esta ed, t | ilmanns adopted it, and we 
s fo ved b Houg to Roeslau, Felten & 
f ne i ot S 
I i measure nt test, as pert ab by y. is 
ised thousandths of a millimetre 
WIRES. 13 14 15 16 17 
| MAD 770 825 880 920 975 
| 780 825 875 925 975 
i 790 865 900 950 955 
I 800 860 920 940 975 
I 800 840 860 900 960 
780 840 880 960 995 
| t purpose of comparison we reproduce our original 
t f sw ie measurement tests added 
WIRES. i3 14 15 16 17 
I i Tension 275 290 325 355 410 
Measurement.| 770 825 880 920 975 
H H Tension 240 265 290 315 340 
Measurement 780 825 875 925 975 
Smuiru— Tens 210 210 250 255 315 
Measurement 790 865 900 950 955 
Peri Tension 235 | 260 300 295 385 
Measurement 800 860 920 940 975 
Wa f Tension 210 235 240 270 295 
Measurement 800 840 860 900 960 
Roi l'ension .. 200 | 270 | 280 330 335 
Measurement 780 840 880 960 995 
It will be seen that the Felten No. 13 is 30-1000 and the 
Smith No. 13 20-1000 thicker than the Poehlmann, and the 
Felten No. 14 is 35-1000, and the Smith No. 14 40-1000 
thicker than the Poehlmann wire, a fact of considerable 1m- 


portance, because the sizes above 14 of any wire have all the 


sustaining power required, and only the sizes 13 and 14 wil 


break, if not made of the very best material, in scales where 





the treble part is lengthened in order to obtain a clear, bril- 
ant and singing quality of tone. 

Felten & Guilleaume and Smith endeavored to overcome 
that difficulty by making their 13 and 14 wires almost a 
half-size thicker each, thus naturally increasing the tension. 

But it is not so much the maximum of tension—although 

f great importance—it is much more the evenness of grada- 
t of strength and correct thickness combined, upon 
W the piano-maker depends for evenness and beauty of 


tone. While the Smith wire, according to Hammacher’s 





sion 


Result of Measurement Tests made by ‘ The | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


and our own test, shows the minimum of tension, both it 
and the Felten wire stand unrivalled for unevenness in ten- 


1 


n and measurement. The following table will illustrate 
this 
us Differences in Gradation 
WIRES. Between Between Between Between 
(S&i4 14&15 15416 16417 
ieee: “ eh Pe a) a 
POEHLMANN 
In tension... 15 lbs, 35 lbs. 30 lbs. 55 Ibs. 
In thickness 55 55 45 65 
HOUGHTON 
In tension 25 lbs. 25 Ibs. 25 lbs, 25 lbs. 
In thickness. . 45 50 50 50 
SMITH 
In tension 00 Ibs. 40 lbs 5 Ibs. 60 lbs. 
In thickness 65 35 50 5 
FELTEN 
In tension 25 lbs. 40 lbs. 00 Ibs. 90 lbs. 
In thickness 60 60 20 35 
WASHBURN 
In tension 25 lbs. 5 lbs 30 lbs. 25 lbs. 
In thickness 40 20 40 60 
ROESLA 
In tension.... 70 lbs. 10 lbs, 50 lbs. 5 lbs. 
In thickness 60 40 80 35 


A glance at the above table illustrates the correctness of 


our tests, especially when compared with the cursory test of 
Hammacher, from which we extract this result 

No. 13 
Felten.. 31 


-1000 of an inch. 
30 %4-1000 


Poehlmann... 
Smith 
Houghton 


31 -1000 
30 


1s, according to Hammacher’s test, No. 13 (also 


-1000 


No. 





Thi 
14, see Hammacher circular) of the Felten, and the Smith 
wires are thicker than any of the same sizes by other makers, 


and should, therefore, have at least 25 lbs. more resisting 





? 
These tables and tests of ours are the most complete that | 


h 


ave ever been furnished to the piano trade, and are the re- 
sult of much labor and conscientious application. 

We did not make the tests in the interests of any firm or 
individual, but for the benefit of the trade and for the pur- 
pose of doing something practical, that would credit THE 
MUSICAL COURIER with an act that would help to elevate 
music trade journalism out of its abominable personalities, and 
thus make this journal and those that emulate it a welcome 
guest among the best firms in the trade. For this reason 
we are compelled to ignore now and forever any controver- 
The tests made and pub- 
by a wire manufacturer or his agent can have no | 
value compared with those made by THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
But in order to set at rest any doubt as to the accuracy of 
ours, we hereby invite the gentlemen in the piano trade in- 
terested in these tests, who are willing to participate in the 
public tests we are about to make, to send in their names to 
this office, and we will, after consultation, appoint a day 


when the tests will be made. 





Wessell, Nickel & Cross’s Addition. 
HE building lately acquired by the above-named 
firm of piano-action manufacturers, located in Forty-sixth 
street, will soon be connected with the east wing of the original 
factory building by a series of iron bridges, which will act at the 
same time as fire-escapes. 

The addition has a front of 44 feet and a depth of 95 feet, 
there being five stories. The orig‘nal building has a front of 44 
feet on Tenth avenue, extending on Forty-fifth street 100 feet; 
the east wing is 25x100 feet. The total front is 113 feet, the 
depth, 295 feet. There are 59,800 square feet of working room, 
all occupied. 

The following departments occupy the new addition: The 
mounting, the frame-making, the square department, shipping 
and machinery department. It may not be known generally that 
the firm manufactures its own lathes and other delicate ma- 
chinery. The large double-acting 180-horse power Corliss 
engine is located on the lower floor of the addition. 








Served Him Right! 
A N out-of-town piano dealer, on a visit to the 

was passing along Fourteenth street with a gentleman in 
the music trade, when suddenly both of them faced a piano man 


ufacturer with whom the out-of-town dealer was unacquainted 
The gentleman accompanying him introduced him to the piano 


city, 


manufacturer, who took him to his factory. 


After passing t 


he usual every-day compliments and presenting 
him with a cigar, the manufacturer began 
‘Mr. A., I understand you are selling a good many of B.'s 
pianos 
“Ves.” 
a considerable number of those pianos.” 
‘** Pretty low-priced ? 
“Oh, I don’t know ! 
can ascertain.” 
‘‘ Well,” said the manufacturer, ‘‘there are all kinds of prices 


said the dealer, Mr. A., ‘I have been and am selling 
" said the manufacturer. 
They are reasonable in price, as far as I 


quoted ; but, as I am a manufacturer and no purchaser of pianos 


I could not say. They check a good deal, eh?” 


The dealer quietly said: ‘t No, not to any extent. I've never 
had any trouble with them in that respect.” 

** But,” replied the New Yorker, *‘ You've been obliged to re- 
turn a good many on account of cracked plates, eh?” 

** No, not the pianos you refer to. I've had trouble with cer- 
tain pianos, the plates of which cracked—that is, only two plates 
n fourteen years, but not the pianos you refer to.” 

“Ah! said the piano manufacturer, ‘‘that pleases me decid- 
edly, for I know that the party we are speaking of has had lots of 
trouble with the actions and some of the agents have been com 
plaining very much.” 

Said the out-of-town dealer: ‘‘I am not one of those who has 
been complaining; I have found the actions very reliable ; in 
fact, I think the firm in question gets a standard action.” 

‘“That may be, but then, you know, they use a cheap wire 
and the pianos they make do not stand in tune.’ 

Replied the dealer: ‘‘I cannot say that I know that. My 
tuners say that they have very little trouble with those instru- 
ments ; they never send for any wire, as the strings in them do 
not break, and I know we only have them tuned twice a year 
after the first year, and I have not had one returned to me— 
especially by installment customers, who often seek an excuse to 


’ 


return a piano when they cannot meet their payments.” 

‘* But,” continued the manufacturer, ‘‘ the tone of those pianos. 
Why, heavens! the tone! Is it not something dreadful ?”” 

‘*Not that I know of. 
have tested the tone ; it seems excellent, especially when the price 


I am a practical piano maker, and I 


of the piano is taken into consideration.” 

‘Yes ; but then, you know, the touch.” 

‘* The touch, yes, I know the touch ; the touch is very respon- 
sive and pleasant, and vastly preferable to that of many other 
pianos,” 

‘etait ?” 
glad to hear it. 
time ?” 

** Your kind; why, my dear sir, after hearing your description 
of your pianos, as I just have, you must excuse me for not or 
Excuse me,” and with this, the out-of-town dealer 


replied the New York piano manufacturer. ‘* Am 
What pianos of our kind will you select this 


dering any. 
departed 


R. M. Walters Cets It. 


BOUT a month ago, the Committee of School 
A Furniture of the Board of Education issued a circular ask- 
ing for sealed proposals for supplying seventeen new pianos for 
use in the public schools. Ten old pianos were to be taken in 
exchange. 

Fifteen firms or individuals sent in proposals in response to the 
advertisement with the following offers : 


Soc 


BEE nas ....+.No allowance for old pianos. 


F. G. Smith, $3, 
(Considering all the circumstances, we must say that this was 


pretty full of effrontery.) 


John Weickert, Jr........ $2,yoo. . After allowing for old pianos. 

Kranich & Bach, Ist ..... 3.975.- o " 

Kranich & Bach, 2d...... 4,405.. os o 

W. Li. YOumg..ccccccecss 2:086.. ls s 

Hardman Dowling & Peck, 3,925 “ 

Francis Connor, Ist ... .250.. 

Francis Connor, 2 3,590. . . 

Francis Connor, 3d.....-- 4,150 “s “ 

Augustus Baus & Co...... 2,630.. " " 

D. E. Mathews (?)..,...... 2,040..No allowance - 

DD, ©, SOS TF)... dc 0:stes BESS. " = 

As TRG) oc cc escce 3,230. . se 

John F. Huner .......... 4,675. . Will allow all old pianos are 
worth. 

R. M. Walters........... 3,210. . After allowing for old pianos. 

Behning & Son.... ...... 5,168.. * 

Sobmer & CO. .00.iscsrees 4,945.. sy se 

Wm. Knabe & Co........ 5,500.. ‘. “ 

Calenberg & Vaupel...... 4.315 = ¥ 


The committee has just reported to the Board of Education, 
advocating the acceptance Of the proposal of R. M. Walters, 
manufacturer of the ‘* Narvesen ” piano, which trade-mark is the 
property of Mr. Walters. 

Mr. Walters’ proposition was, for the seventeen pianos, $250 
each, and he allowed $1,040 for the old pianos, making it $3,210 


net. This virtually ends the matter. 
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Whitewood. 

HITEWOOD is gaining favor rapidly. Not 
many years ago it was used in this vicinity chiefly for 
coffins and wagon box-boards. Farther south, in the sections 
where the wood grows, it has been used for finishing to a con- 
siderable extent, but builders who could readily get white pine 

discarded whitewood. 
Until recently, for finishing 
ture of sash, doors and blinds, whitewood was little thought of 


purposes, and for the manufac- 


north of those sections where it grows plentifully. A represen- 
tative of one of the largest sash, door and blind factories in the 
country recently said in this office that if he were b 
vould have little choice between pine and whitewood for the pur- 
He admitted that his interest is purely 
and that he admit openly 


pine ; 


uilding he 


poses above mentioned. 


identified with white pine, would not 


is the of such, however, in his 


This is a big admission to come from such a 


that whitewood 


opinion, 


peer 
is a fact. 
source, but one that is based on a good foundation. 

It can be easily understood why whitewood can be used suc- 
cessfully for many purposes for which pine is employed. It is 
more inclined to twist than pine, but this is not much of an ob- 
jection where it can be used in small pieces, or if in sarge ones, 
securely fastened. the that 
grows out of the ground, if properly nailed, answers for finish- 


Even gum, most rebellious wood 


ing admirably. Whitewood is very easy to work—it probably 
ranks next to pine in this respect—takes a good finish and makes 
are complaints against cypress for sash, 
it 


a close joint. There 
doors and blinds, 
drive together and make a perfect 
be put on the pieces where they come in contact to cause them to 


The 


because, is said, it is too hard a wood to 
joint. Too much work must 


fit closely. In pine work this extra work is unnecessary. 


wood is so soft that if readily gives, and the tight joint is at once 
There are others who claim that such a fault with 
but that it does somewhat there can be 
blinds 


produced. 
cypress does not exist ; 
Not that perfect cypress sash, doors 
but little more attention and labor 
to make them than it does from pine. 
whitewood probably ranks next to pine ; it is not quite so easily 
worked as pine, and a little more easily than cypress. 


no question. and 


are not made, it requires a 
In regard to softness, 


The easiness with which whitewood can be smoothed is greatly 
in its favor, as it is prepared at light cost forthe paint. Its ability 
to hold paint well is questioned, and justly where the lumber is 
used on the outside of a building. Place two boards, one pine 
and the other whitewood, side by side in an exposed condition, 
and paint them at the same time and with the same number of 
and the pine without question would look the better for the 
longer time. For though, any difference that may 
exist in this regard would not count for enough to take into con- 
The paint-holding quality of whitewood is good, 


coats, 
inside work, 


sideration. 
while in white pine it is extra good. 


When clear 


less than clear 


The cost of whitewood is decidedly in its favor. 


whitewood can be bought for $20 per thousand 
pine, the difference shows up in the light of a 
the consumers of With many 


advantages in favor of pine to counterbalance this difference 


to 


be 


big inducement 


lumber there would have to 


Ne 


‘S 


in price. ‘Twenty dollars in a thousand feet of lumber is a good 


deal of money, and when such a difference exists there ought to 


be more points in favor of the higher priced lumber than in this 


case really exist. As the prices of the different kinds of lumber 


are now ranging, whitewood, considering its value, is the cheap- 


est finishing lumber to be had. 


With the popularity that wt 





1itewood is winning it is not to be 





pS 


in value, and 
years ago 
any man 
is sought 


idered at that whitewood stumpage is increasing 


won 
it may be expected to be worth still more. Not many 
it did not take much money to buy as much 
cared to own, and few cared to own much 
not only where be immediately 
way places which will necessitate the timber 
provements in streams and in the way of building railroads 
made. It also come to light that it so plenti fu 
many, a few years ago supposed itto be. In of the 
Tennessee districts a good share of the available whitewoo 
been cut ; a big proportion of it, when it is considered how short 


a time the whitewood mills have been at work.—V. W. Lum 
yrian 


timber as 
but now it 
got at, but in the out 
standing until 


-Ol- 
im- 
are 


it can 


has as 


some best 


Factory Hints. 


S. writes: 1. I want some apparatu 
the vibrz 
their 
tion, and show them to the eye Can 
me ? A. Arrang aver y light but ri it! lever to amplify the 
tion. Provide the lever with a needle point, and make 

tracing on a cylinder carrying enameled paper smoked to receive 
the impression. 2. Can carbons for arc lights be made of differ- 
ent grades of conductivity, so that one v ionger than the 
other, say, in the proportion of to 2, or I to I A. They can 


be made of varying conductivity, but the light will vary also. 
CN, 
lar wood that will 


J. T.B 
will show the vibration, or 
to 


rather count ations, 


of wood or metal, so as determine relative pitch 


you help 
vibra 
your 


qualities of vibra 


last 


1 
asks for a formula for a walnut stain pop- 


not raise the grain. A. Take I quart water 
2% ounces Vandyke 
Boil for ten minutes and apply with a 
state, or try this: Spirits of turpentine, 
2 Ibs.; dissolve in an iron kettle 
Can be used over a red stain to 
a perfect black add a little lamp- 


1ttie 
the tur pentine im 


1% ounces washing soda, brown, { ounce 
potassium bichromate 
brush either in hot or cold 
1 gallon ; pulverized asph 
on a stove, stirring continually. 
imitate rosewood. To make < 

black. The addition of a little varnish with 


proves it. 


tum, 
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HARDMAN, DOWLING & PECK 





HENRY PFEIFFER, 


Manufacturer of LADIEZS’ and GENT’S 


joes it receive re 


“d omey ng music 


Fine Boots and Shoes,| «' cae re lh 


nou! uthpiece on brass 0 


and 1 
Rail road trains, 


82514 BROADWAY, (Irving House), 
NEW YORK. | eins 


- travellers starting 
Smith, sole propriet 
Mutic. Branch 352, N 


Bet. rath and 13th Sts., 





EVENING DRESS SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


est Musical Wonder ever invented. sab | 
tune, imitates any Bird or Animal, Bagpipes | 
and Punch and Judy.”? “ When by Mine | 
strel ad >peci ialty Artists, Quartettes or Cho- 

d d * Do - 


ire ne pth aon, @ 
Steamer, « 


y mail 


FACTS. “ What is the Kaz 


* Invariably. 
Y “Can all young or old quickly learn 
Ye “] i a r 


ated € 
a. 


r tin be rns, is the music goox 

* Are the sales an i 

$ ay t Fai irs, Races, Pile 
A « The largest or 

Kazoo with w hip, (ane, 


20c. Extra inducements to commercial 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


GHORGEH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW YORK. 





Geo. D. 
e s, Organs, 
Mention this paper. 


fain Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT OKGAN REED, 


And Dealers in all kinds of Organ Material, 
WORCESTER. 


No. 25 UNION STREET, 


Music Publ 


All the Latest Publ.cations. 


etc, 





MASS. Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., 


ADWARE SCHUBERT A CO, cmon souane 


Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap 


NEW YORK 


hers, Importers and Dealers. 


ditions of STEINGRAEBER, 


Leipsic; C. F. PETE&> Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Lcipsic (Edition Schuberth) ; 


J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


Catalogues sent free upon application. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 486 Washington Street, Boston; 44 Ea 
State and Adams Streets, Ch 


st Fourteenth Street, New York; 
icago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franisceo, Cal. 


1117 Chestnut Street, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, 
Abt, litiens, 


Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


Paulus, 


Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. ¢.. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 



























Harry Brown, of Chickering & Sons, is very ill 
Novel designs in the fret-work of uprights are appearing. 
e month of June was the most prosperous with Hazelton 
thers since last ])ecember 
Pease & Co, continue to be busy. June was the best 
with the firm for the past year 
ofessor Gally's orchestrone is spoken of in the highest 
is by eve lealer w is selling it 
Francis Neppert, the stool] and cover manufacturer, occupies 
e whole building Canal street since July 1 
y r demand in tl ity f he hig! iced 
e 18 a reguiar Gemand in this city for the high-priced 
’ Hamlin organs, especially the ‘* Liszt.’ 
R. Pe ran builder, Wilkesbarr Pa., was damaged 
he extent of $ on Sunday ht last. 
The standing redwood timber in California is estimated 
5 fee The annual sales of sawed lumber in 
ed States are said to aggregate $233,000,000 
e new istrated pocket catalogue of the Fort Wayne 
in Company st received, is neat and attractive. Various 
of the Packard orchestral, grand orchestral and chapel or- 
gar r represented 
seems to us that the piano action manufactory firm, for- 
n nown as Dippel & Schmidt, and now as V. J. Ison & Co., 
e New York branch of Young’s Williamburg piano action 
anuf ry, which supplies Hale and other cheap piano makers 
4 
\ lersta th Beatty concern, in Washington, 
s about passing into the hands of a receiver prior to its 
s the end of the good work d 2 j 
closing-o the end e good work done in- 
, tly f ev vears by THE Musica. CouRRIER, in the 
f hones rg 
ample of gold-string piano wire left at our office by M 
g, of Philadelphia, is the most attractive we have ex- 
Ma rers would do well to correspond with Mr 
’ e gold-string when properly prepared has many ad- 
V the ordinary covered wire 





l)—An assistant piano and organ corre- 


nt ; must be a good and rapid penman, and have 

selling instruments on installment plans 

pon Moderate salary. Permanent position. 

t i. Address LUDpDEN & BaTEs SouTH- 
nnah, Ga 

ID class tuner who thoroughly understands 

p and organs, to go to Australia ; liberal 

ent pe 1. Apply, with references, which 

SIM N & Co., § East Fourteenth street, New 


Son, Verona, is shown. TI 





four stops and cost 4,400 


position, Turin, a model chamber organ, | 
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TO THE TRADE. 





READY FOR DELIVERY. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 
W* have secured the agency for America of the 
** International Directory of the Music Trade,” published 
in Leipsic, Germany, by Paul de Wit. 
value to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu- 
facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 


This book is of great 


lowing foreign countries Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia, 
Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. It also contains other valuable mat- 
ter, as, for instance, the technical terms in English, French and 
German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
Price $5. 


musical instruments Postpaid. Orders now received. 


The book will be delivered at once. Address 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
and Proprietors MUSICAL COURIER, 
American Agents 25 East Fourteenth street. New York. 


Tricks of Trade. 


MONTREAL, 


June 27. 
Musical C. 


A little incident has 


url 


Si just occurred here which illustrates 
the high standard of morals possessed by some piano dealers. 
The first of five Wagner festival concerts took place last night at 
the Victoria Rink, and previous to the concert, Weber's agent— 
an old auctioneer, and a man well versed in the tricks of that 
trade—made an offer to the manager for the privilege of supply- 
ing programmes for the series. He was told that another person 
had already 


thought the matter ended. 


arranged to supply them, and there the manager 


Judge then of the manager’s surprise, to find on his entering 
the hall, at 8 o'clock, that half a dozen boys were industriously 
distributing Weber testimonials—with a programme attached, 
The Weber man, since he could not uy the privilege, determined 
to secure it otherwise and at a very early hour had his bogus pro- 
grammes delivered to the unsuspecting boys who supposed they 
were all right. 

Weber has certainly been the Ishmael of the piano trade, inas- 
much as his hand has been against every man, if we may judge 
by the specimen here. By the way, he has been perfectly furious 
lately because some of our city papers copied your articles about 
Weber’s financial troubles. Yours, 


Mus. Doc. 


G. W. asks for recipe for staining new mahogany a 
deep rich red without hiding the grain; also the best polishing 
material—and how to apply it—after the furniture is so stained. 
If a filler should be used, please give recipe. A. The following 
is used when furniture is repaired, and the old wood cannot be 
The 
pieces are washed with soap lees, or dissolve quicklime in water 
but be careful not to let either be 


matched, so that the work presents a patched appearance. 





and use in the same manner ; 
too strong, or it will make the wood too dark ; it is best, there- 
fore, to use it rather weak at first, and if not dark enough, repeat 


-| the process till the wood is sufficiently darkened. —Sctenti fic 


Am 


7can, 











New Music. 
J. O. von ProcHazka, NEw York City. 


1, At the Spring 
2. Serenade 


(piano solo) R. Joseffy. 


No. 1.—‘' At the Spring” exhibits no originality of thought, 
but it is a piece very well written for the instrument, and when 
played with spirit, cannot fail to be effective. It partakes of the 
character of a study, and may be used by teachers for this pur- 
pose, as well as by advaneed scholars. Key—D flat major. 

No. 2 —Quite a different work from No. 1, and destined to be 
more popular. The principal theme reminds one strongly of 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Spring Song.” But if this be overlooked, there 
it much to admire in Mr. Joseffy’s ” It is graceful, 
playable, and of moderate difficulty. It seems, however, rash and 
injudicious for the publisher to style these trifles on the title-page 
‘* Master Works.”’ 

THEODORE PRESSER, LYNGHBURG, 
The Etude, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, Vol. II 

An exceedingly useful publication, full of reading matter and 

musical examples, that must prove very useful to piano teachers 


bagatelle. 


VA. 


and scholars. There are many things that even some advanced 
players may learn froma perusal of these numbers, and from all 


we can gather of the idea it deserves to be very successful 


J. O. von PRocHAzKA, NEW YorK. 
Encyclopedia of Modern and Classical Music, Vol. LV. 

We have already reviewed in our columns the three preceding 
volumes of this excellent work, and now have the pleasure of 
calling the attention of musicians, both professional and amateur, 
to the fourth volume. It contains a number of interesting pieces 
by foreign composers, among them, calling for especial mention 
two Mazurkas, by A. Griinfeld; a ‘‘ Reminiscence,” by Mac- 
kenzie ; part of a Suite, in D minor, by Eugene D'Albert ; an 
effective ‘‘ Hunting Song.” by J. A. Jeffery ; a ‘‘ Pastoral Elegy, 
by Gregh ; a beautiful ‘* “* Walzer,” 
by Carl Heymann ; several small but charming pieces by Gade ; 
** Love Above All 
a transcription, by Liszt, of an ‘‘ Andante Amoroso,”’ 


Romance,” by Brassin; a 


Lassen’s melodious and effective ballet music, 


Magic ; 


from the same ballet music ; a ‘‘ Valse Sérieuse,” by Mackenzie, 
and Hiller's ‘‘ Night Rondo.” 


are ‘An Album Leaf” in A major, by the well-known pianist 


The original pieces in this volume 


S. B. Mills, which is nicely written for the piano, albeit weak in 
invention ; an excellent composition by Dr. S. Austin Pearce, 
entitled ‘*Homage a Chopin,” in D flat major, which will be 
played by every one with pleasure, and a ‘‘ Tempo di Marcia,” 
by G. B. Manzotti, which is at least effective if not original 





PHILADELPHIA 
F. Brandeis 


OLIVER Dirson & Co., NEW YORK AND 


1. Polonaise (piano solo) 
2. Impromptu “s 
3. Tempo di Menuetto Per 
No. 1 —The subjects of this ‘* Polonaise” are not to be classed 
as original, yet the piece as a whole is so well written that it com- 
mends itself to good judges of music. To play the piece effec- 
tively needs a facile execution. Well interpreted, it must please 
nine out of ten who hear it. 
No. 2—Is quite original in subject matter, especially so, the 


is exactly suited to the 


Key, C major. 


first theme. The name ‘‘ Impromptu” 
thoughts, and thus there is a oneness in the work that pleases 
musicians. It is somewhat difficult to execute effectively. Key, 
F minor. 

No. 7.—We like the chief motive of this ‘‘ Menuetto,” but not 
so much the ‘‘ Trio.” It is all carefully written, however, and 
much praise is due the composer for his generally fine workman- 
ship. Key, B flat. These three pieces are published under a 


collective title, ‘‘ Stray Leaves.” 
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PROF. M. 


Self-Playing 


“PIANOS 


Real Music with EXPRESSION. 


INSTRUMENTS WHICH PRODUCE IT. 





mS 


ORGANS 





THE ONLY AUTOMATIC 






Address M. GALLY, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


GALLY'S 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 
—-NEW YoRK.+— 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 








—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-*— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


eee CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki. 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many other 


235 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK. 





” EMERSON + PIANO - or 


(Established in 1849, 


Manufacturers of ier ‘UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 
oo 


‘Piano-Fortes. 


' }-— —— 
MORE THAN 30, 000 MADE AND IN USE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
_ “ WAREROOMS: 


* 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 


STULTZ & BAUER, Upright & Square 
 eeroeehe 0 Lee 








HAZELTON 








BROTHERS, 











“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS pS ( ye WY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, « 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoRE. 





JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 
THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE | 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
MEDIUM PRICES 


— WE ti. 90 TURE — 


Grand, Upright and Squares. 


NEW TOR 


the BeLMODt aa tre Milton 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 
8" AGENTS WANTED. 
1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





sasy crane. GEO. STECK & CO. | 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


YrA MNOS. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


= ee 


LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 

Containing all improvements, com- 

bined with great strength and volumi- 


nous tone, adapted fer Schools, Flats 





tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 


| 


@ Warerooms, STECK HALL, r East Contenath Street, NEW YORK, @ 


and Small Apartments 


— he 





BHEHR BROS.&CO 


292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, | 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos 


“Cor. West Twenty-Ninth ‘St., kK 
NEW YORK Cc CITY 





WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Square and Upright Pianos 


456 West 37th Street. New York. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E E. Fort ty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. [8 Send for Catalogue 





NE 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before beine thoroughiv 
Tuned and Regulated. 





W 
P 


ARE NOTED FOR THEIR 
FINE QUALITY.OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 


NEWENGLAND PIANO Co. 


Noe 


32 GEORGE St. 


HosToN Mass. 
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we oo sow WMTARTIN GUITARS tow taut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


— ’ la 
enjoy a world 
Madame 


De GONI 
Mr. J. P | 


COUPA, 


also in Europe 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 





H. WORRELL, 


Mr. 
| N. W. GOULD, 


Mr. 





They 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unites States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 












Kepacd 


Grand, Square and Upright 


¢PLANOS.? 


ORGANS 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial cqrenpuy 1876. 
4d are admitted to be the t Celebrated In- 
s@uments of the Age. G uarantest dfor Five Years 
€@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
I es reasonable Ter as fav rable. 
Warerooms » 887 E. 23d Street. 
233 ti 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





THE 


-TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


ae 


FACTORY 





Worcester, 


| 






MITH 


AMERICAN 


— AND— 


PIANOS 


ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
t#” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 


Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





——— 3 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


wcshscone CHURCH & CO., 


175 REMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


BRIGGS’S 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


Piano Stool 


_ MANUFACTORY, | 





PETERBORO, N. H. 





low 


y 





KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These 
nearly fifty years, 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


> Instruments have been before the public for 


and upon their excellence alone 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


CORNISH & CO., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


PIANOS @ ORGANS, 











Vashington, N. J. 





CRANE & 


13 University Place, New 


RPELT MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO 


CHAPUIS, 


York, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HERRBURGER- SCHWANDER, Pianoforte Actions, 


) their Factories a finely equipped dep wast for the manufacture of 


KEYS FOR PIANO AND ORGAN, 


voting special attention to 


Prompt service. Liberal conditions 


) the tastes of their American trade. Free delivery. Competition prices. 


Address 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 Rue de l’Evangile. Paris, France. 











THE 


HAINES =~ 
—»i BROS. 


NEW UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTE. 





SEND FOR 


‘CIRCULAR. 





HAINES BROTHERS, | HAINES & WHITNEY 60., 


97 FIFTH AVENUE, | 
NEW YORK. | 


182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO. 





THE STERLING ORGAN CO. 


R. W. BLAKE, Gen’! Manager. 
THE POPULAR 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT, 


CONTAINING 
THE FAMOUS CHIMES 
OF SWISS BELLS. 





Factories: Derby, Conn. 


New York Warerooms : 


7 & 9 West 14th Street. 


E. H. MCEWEN & Co., Managers. 
Chicago Warerooms: 179 Wabash Avenue. 
R. H. Roppa, Manager. 


tO ON a 


PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIELT. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HUNER, Sil, 513 & 515 W. 42d St., NY. 


CHOU 
PIANOS 


AN cH 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
CHRISTIE & SCN, 299 to 223 W. 36th St. 1.¥. | 














BILLINGS 


+PIANOS,*< 
BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 


JOO Dee, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianolorte Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Plano and Organ Hawa, 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & CD. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 














t” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 ‘Firth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 





NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL ideas 


=. 








sates tte FAC KARD OR G A Nu ai Wy th 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 


216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PLANSS. 


LL our vanes have my patent Agraffe Be . Me om ~s ome me ement, patente . 

Jul y, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Upri igh s hav _ it alli 
action frame, cast in one piece, natented Mey. 187 joh as 
caused them to be pronounced by competent ju dges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





aad Eel 


New York. 








E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN = 


+» ESTABLISHED 1850. + | 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PIANO STOOLS. 


Cloth, Felt, 
Fleece and 
Rubber Covers, 
for Grands and 
Uprights. 


Store Stools, 
Music Racks, 
Cabinets, 
Stands. 


ee 

PIANO SCARFS, with Fronts. 
IMPORTER OF PIANO COVERS. 

The Largest Stock, Best Goods, Lowest Prices. 


390 Canal Street, near West Broadway, New York. 


GP Corresponvence SOLiciTeD 





GEORGE W. SEAYERNS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


Piano-florte - potions, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Organ Pipes 





BOSTON 
Musical Instrament Manufactory. 


ogue and Price List. 


a Send for Cata- 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 


METAL AND WOOD 





The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 











JULIUS BAUER & CO 


Piano Manufacturers, 
156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 





iL. 


»PATEN 


ORGAN ACTIONS. 


Fronts for Upright nae 


(Patented Jan. 9, 18 
Piano Cover Makers and De vale rs are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


MUSIC RACHS, 
Artists’ Busts and Stools, 


Fitted Grand Covers of Fleece Cloth, 
Silk Plush, &c. 


Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prices. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall, New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


K RAF MANUFACTURER OF 
F, W, 


Action Leather, Punch Leather, 
Also Leather for Saddlery, Gloves and other purposes, 


CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 
BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 


BROWNS VILLE, Westchester Coumty, IW. ZY. 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 


= + 
e™ CaraLocue Fre 


Embroidered Flags and Banners 


























CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS — THE GLOBE. CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ITHACA ORGANS ti THE ITHACA ORGAN AND PND Gi. 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over 
through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


Cc SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.—_ 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 


all others, 


Office and Pasion, | ITHACA, 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 


No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 


PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 


years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





the Duplex rapidly to the front. 


A. BAUS, Manager. 











PALAGE ORGAN 


facturer 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 


of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO.. Worcester, Mass... or Toledo, Ohio. 








Ee. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 2: 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square § 


—%5),/—__ \ 


MANUFACTURERS OF Y 


Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








BAY STATE ORGAN ait at is te 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


C. B. HUNT & CO., 


101 BRISTOL STRERT, BOSTON, MASS. 














16 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STM IN YT AY” PaGHT PIANOS 4 SPECIALTY 
Grand, Square and Upright MAS ON & HAMLI 


mt s ~ 1, , = 1 
Pp |] ~ N () S Upright « Pianofortes, 
@ EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 


IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 











STEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of sats Metal # 
: : . . . tntire Metal F es i zs j i ; 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the - ‘ rames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 


full metal frames), in their own factories. 
1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 


tones. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, ‘STRINWAY HALL, 2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tu e; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. ere Brey 9: Ii inti cRinkatee . , 7 _— 
- - - It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
CEN TRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN STEINWAY HALL HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
’ , them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY'S PIANOFABRIK, | yyy cteet orn en oan 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20— —24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. ———_—_—_—_— 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d— 53d Street, New York City. THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Piano Case sg ~ oe Metal Foundries “rn os gaa at Astoria, No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 
ong Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
¥ rit 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 
1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS._ 



























Paris, 1878. 





Vienna, 1873. 





SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO ORGAN MATERIALS, 


No. 1288 EAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


9» McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 
| address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N. Y 
Onlv Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


"HAVE NO SUPERIOR’ 











‘BEHNING’ 


eeeeney Upright one Grand Pianos 








~ The Trade Invited to Test 


a) 
oO | 
rm omy and Price. | 
oa 
nee 
0. 


CHASE PIANO 0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 





Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York. 








& RICHMOND INDIANA 
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